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Dropsical Affections.° 


Tne following is an abstract of Dr. 
Armstgone’s concluding Lecture on 
the nature and treatment of Dropsi- 
cal Affections :-— 

Dr. ARMsTRONG observed, that drop- 
sy is seated in varions parts of the 
body ; sometimes in the brain, in the 
theca vertebralis, in the bags of the 
pleura, in the cavity of the belly, 
within the pericardiam, within the 
tunica vaginalis, very often in the 
cellular connecting membrane of the 
body, and occasionally it is encysted, 
as occurs in what is commonly called 
ovarian dropsy. 

Dropsy, however, is nothing but a 
symptom; it is not a disorder or a 
disease of itself, but the sign of a dis- 
order or of a disease. CULLEN gives 
the names of Hydrothorax, Ascites, 
Anasarca, and so on, to certain varie- 
ties, wituout the slightest reference 
to the conditions on which they de- 
pend; but althongh dropsy be a 
symptom, it is dependent on various 
causes. 

Causes. 


arise from four diffe- 
rent causes ; first, from infammation, 
acute, subacute, or chronic. Thus it 
originates from acute inflammation 
within the brain, leading to what is 
called hydrocephalus internus, or effa- 
sion inte the ventricles of the brain; 
the acute inflammation of the pericar- 
dium frequently leads to what is call- 
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ed hydrops pericardii, or dropsy of 
the pericardium; the acute inflam- 
mation of the pleura frequently leads 
to diopsy of the chest, or hydrotho- 
rax ; acate inflammation of the peri- 
toneum sometimes leads to dropsy of 
the belly, or ascites ; acute inflamma- 
tion of the tunica vaginalis sometimes 
leads to hydrocele ; so, in like manner, 
chronic inflammation of these parts 
leads: to dropsy. In tact, dropsy is 
more frequently the concomitant, or 
termination, of chronic inflammation 
than of any other cause. When 
dropsy arises from acute or subacute 
inflammation, it is generally attended 
by pain and fever, a furred tongue, 
high coloured urine, in which there is 
sometimes albuminous matter, and the 
blood abstracted mostly shows the 
buffy coat; but when dropsy arises 
trom chronic inflammation, tever is 
generally absent, or, if present, has 
a slow insidious character. 

In the second place, it arises from an 
obstruction to the transmission or 
free return of the blood ; in that way 
venous congestion, whether acute or 
chronic, sometimes leads to dropsy. 
Night-watching sometimes thus leads 
to the same result; the heart's ac- 
tion is weakened, with the other parts 
of the muscular system, the return of 
the venous blood is consequently re- 
tarded, the minute vessels are dis- 
tended, and an effusion of the more 
fluid part of the blood, called serum, 
takes place in the cellular connecting 
membrane of the lower extremities. 
It is partly in this way that dropsy 
frequently arises from bronchitis in 
old persons; the bronchial affection 
impedes the respiration, and the diffi- 
culty of breathing, by retarding the 
return of venous blood, causes a ful- 
ness in the branches of the pulmo- 
uary vessels, and an effusion of serum 
may be the consequence. It fge- 
quently arises, too,. from the obstrac- 
tion caused by a sudden inflammation 
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of the external and internal veins, as 
for example, of the vena porte, or of 
the crural veins, ‘and consequently an 
external,or internal, effusion 8ueceeds. 
Some French writers have illustrated 
this form of dropsy, and Dr. Davis, 
the able lecturer on midwifery in this 
school, has written a most excellent 
paper.on the subject in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions, as it relates 
to what has been cailed phlegmasia 
dolens. It is a form of dropsy which 
most frequently arises in child-bed, 
but not always confined to the child- 
bed state, as Dr. A. had séen cases 
eccur in women who had never been 
pregnant. On the same principle, 
tumours may occasion dropsy, by ob- 
structing the return of blood and 
leading to an effusion of serum from 
the capillary vessels. The inflnence 
of this cause of dropsy may be proved 
by direct experiment. Tie a ligature 
round the arm; let it remain there 
some time, the blood is prevented 
from returning, and a cellular dropsy 
is the conseynence. Some such expe- 
timents have been made on dogs, 
whieh proved the same facts. It 
would appeer, however, that a sud- 
den interruption is not necessary to 
produce dropsy thus, since cases are 
on record where no such effect fol- 
lowed the slow obliteration of the 
vein, the anastomosing branches 
having so enlarged as to carry on the 
circulation. It must have been per- 
ceived, however, that inflammation is 
frequently mixed up with this cause, 
though the more immediate one of 
the dropsy be obstruction. Organic 
affections of the heart, Dr. ArMsTRONG 
observed, were among the most com- 
mog causes which led to dropsy 
through simple obstruction, as might 
be illustrated in many cases of hydro- 
thorax and some of ascites. 

In the third place, dropsy occasion- 
ally arises from sanguineous or aque- 
ous plethora, or repletion. Individuals 
who take large quantities of food, 
who allow their bowels to become 
torpid, who leave off their former ac- 
tive habits and become sedentary, in 
this way now and then become drop- 
sical from an excess of blood, leading 
te obstruction and effusion, oceasion- 
ally without, bat more often with in 
flammatory symptoms. Itoceurs some- 
times after the cessation of the men- 
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strual discharge ; many women get 
plethoric at that period, and uiti- 
mately become dropsical; some of 
them exhibit no distinct sign of in- 
flammation, thoagh it must be con- 
fessed, that in most of such cases in- 
flammation is conjoined: When this 
form of dropsy is conjoined with in- 
flammation, the indications of it are 
present, and the blood exhibits the 
buffy coat. In the sanguineous ple- 
thora, the blood drawn generally 
shows a superabundance of red par- 
ticles. Aqueous plethora arises sud- 
denly, as in weak convaiescents, who 
drink incautiously a large quantity of 
cold water, which lessening the beart’s 
action and chiiling the surface, the 
return of the colomn of the venous 
blood is retarded and effusion is the 
consequence, when lignids have been 
too copiously taken. Individuals may 
sometimes be saved from this form of 
dropsy by_a greatly increased secre- 
tion from the kidneys, which act as a 
pump in lessening the quattity of 
blood, when profusion occurs, by in- 
creased secretion, Experiments have 
been made on dogs, by Hates and 
others, who produced dropsy in them 
by bleeding and making them after- 
wards drink largely of water, and 
Dr. AkmstronG had known some of 
the disciples of Sangrado produce 
dropsy in their patients by similar 
means. 

In the fourth place, dropsy arises 
from a morbid condition of the fluids, 
and a laxity of the solids. An example 
of this form of dropsy sometimes oc- 
curs in chlorotic girls. The surface 
becomes pale, the muscular fibre fee- 
ble, the tongue farred, the stools 
clay colonred, the form wastes, and 
the legs begin to swell. There is, in 
such a case, a complete change in the 
blood, it becomes more thin than na- 
tural, and exhibits a smaller number 
ofred particles than usual when drawn. 
Sometimes, indeed, it scarcely stains 
linen, being thinner than claret. The 
same effects are sometimes produced 
by coptons bloodletting and spare 
diet, a remarkable instanee of which, 
Dr. A. detailed, where his patient 
died, and mo trace of inflammation 
could be discovered after death. This 


‘| form of dropsy is often accompanied 


by organic disease, and sometimes by 
chronic inflammation. 
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Some forms of dropsy, Dr. Arm- 
sTrone remarked, do not always come 
under the heads already described ; 
such, perhaps, is ovarian dropsy, a 
disease, the pathology of which was 
not sufficiently known, through he sus- 
pected it was most frequently owing 
to an insidions inflammation seated 
about the ovary. This dropsy is en- 
cysted, and frequently there are many 
of these cysts, each occasionally con- 
taining a different fluid from the other. 


Diagnosis. 


The varieties of dropsy have receiv- 
ed different names. When cropsy is 
sitwated within the bags of the pleura, 
it is called hydrothorax; when the | 
effusion is in both bags of the pleura, 
it is attended universally with a dif- | 
fienity of breathing; but Dr. A. had | 
found, that when the fluid is poured | 
ont into one of the bags of the pleura | 
only, there is often wo difficulty of | 
breathing : he mentioned an instance 
of an old man who had been accns- 
tomed to ascend a long flight of steps | 
daily to light a lamp on a pier in one 
of the sea ports, and who had no dif- 
ficulty of breathing. He died sud 
denly, and on examination, it was 
found that one side of the chest was 
filled with fluid, and that the other 
was quite empty. 'He had known, 
he said, several instances of the same 
kind, though, generally speaking, the 
breathing is difficult, especially on 
taking exercise. The patient is apt 
to be seized with sudden fits of diffi- 
cuity of breathing, the sleep is disturb- 
ed by frightful dreams; palpitations 
of the heart often attend, the urine 
is generally seanty and high coloured ; 
it is often accompanied by anasarcous 
swelling of the lower extremities, and 
occasionally the patient has a distinct 
sense of fluctuation in the chest, a 
ease of which the Doctor related. 
Upon the whele, he considered the 
application of LAENWec’s instrument 
one of the safest guides in detecting 
the presence of hydrothorax, and re- 
lated a case of organic disease of the 
heart, where he gave it as his opinion, 
from the application of this instru- 
ment, that the heart was conjointly 
diseased, with an effasion into both 
bags of the pleura. The patient died, 








and dissection confirmed the accuracy 
of the opinion. Dr. A., however, 
thought, that Laennec disregarded teo 
much the attendant symptoms, which 
should always be caretully considered 
in torming the diagnosi<. 

Sometimes fluid is effased into the 
pericardiom, and then it is called hy- 
drops pericardii. In this affection 
the patient is generally easier when 


| bent forwards, and is very short of 


breath, or threatened with syacope on 
exertion. There is often uneasiness 
in the region of the heart, with palpi- 
tation, and pain occasionally shooting 
down the left arm. It is sometimes, 
however, very diffienlt to distinguish 
dropsy of the perieardinm from dropsy 
of the chest, both of which sometimes 
exist togetirer. 

When dropsy is situated in the belly, 
it is called ascites; the abdomen be- 
comes rounder and rounder, till at 
last it is extremely large; the skin 
assumes a shining appearance, and the 
veins are seen rambling across it more 
distended than natural. In the pro- 
gress of ascites, the face generally 
becomes pale and peaky. The upper 
and lower extremities become more 
or less emaciated, and if the hand be 
pat on one side of the abdomen, and 
the other side be struck with the ends 
of the fingers, a distinet fluctaation 
may be felt, which is the most cha- 
racteristic sign. 

When dropsy is situated in the ovary, 
the tumour arises at first only on one 
side, and then gradually enlarges, ap- 
pearing at first about the size of an 
orange, and continues to increase. 
The general health suffers but little 
and that forms a diagnosis im the ad- 
vanced stages between ascites and 
ovarian dropsy. Dr. A. drew the 
diagnosis between ascites and preg- 
nancy, prineipally by contrasting the 
origin and progress of each, and the 
state of the patient’s general health ; 
bat he said, where any doubt existed 
for want of sufficient evidence, the 
practitioner should defer the opera- 
tion of paracentesis, till after the usual 
term of gestation. He related some 
doabtful cases, one of which proved 
fatal, under the hands of an eminent 
practitioner, who violated this rule. 

Anasarea is a soft inelastic swelling 
of the cellular membrane, whieh 'pits 
apon pressure. The only case of 
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dropsy of the cellular membrane that 
can be confounded with any other 
affection, is that of dropsy of the in- 
teguments of the abdomen for dropsy of 
the cavity of the abdomen. The diag- 
nosis, however, is easy; if the fist be 
pressed against the anarsarcous swell- 
ing of the abdominal integuments, it 
will be imbedded in a pit, which will 
not be the case in ascites. 


Treatment of Dropsy. 


The treatment of dropsy is very va- 
vious, according to its causes. When 
it depends upon an acute, subacute, 


or chronjc inflammation, it may be | 


frequently removed. If the inflam- 
mation be acute or subacute, it will 
be denoted by the state of the pulse, 
by the heat of the surface being 


higher than natural, by a furred | 


tongue, by the urine being scanty and 
high coloured, and sometimes upon 
the application of heat, or of the nitric 
acid, the water yields a deposition of 
albumen, but not always; and gene- 
rally there is pain in the part, which 
is the seat of the inflammation. If the 
inflammation be chronic, pain is often 
absent, but an accurate observer may 
generally detect the signs of the ob- 
schre inflammation wherever it be 
seated. Bleeding, purging, and a 
spare diet, with rest and quietude, 
are the main remedies for this form 
of dropsy, and Dr. A. has seen indi- 
viduals relieved with great rapidity 
by these means. Even when com- 
bined with organic disease, this form 
of dropsy may sometimes be relieved ; 
a case of which he related, where an 
inflammatory dropsy was accompa- 
nied by organic disease of the heart. 
Digitalis, squills, and colchicum, are 
sometimes powerful assistants in this 
modification of dropsy, especially 
when, the inflammation having reced- 
ed, the effusion remains as a mere 
sequela. 

In that form of dropsy, which de- 
pends upon an impediment to the 
transmission or return of the blood, 
mild aperients and occasional altera- 
tives, generally have a good effect, 
and when the liver is affected, very 
small doses of calomel, combined with 
squills and digitalis, often succeed in 
the removal of the effusion, aided by 
the repeated application of leeches to 
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the abdomen. The first object is to 
discover the nature and the seat of the 
obstructing cause, and whether or not 
it be connected with inflammation. 
The next point 1s to attempt its re- 
moval, where it is uncombined with 
any organic affection; but when or- 
ganic affection does exist, as a gene- 
ral rule of treatment, the practice 
ought not to be so active as in the 
other case, many lives being shorten- 
ed by young practitioners doing too 
much in organic affections. 

When dropsy arises from sangni- 
| neous repletion, it is best removed by 
| bleeding, purging, and a spare diet; 
and that dropsy dependent upon an 
| aqueous repletion, is best removed by 

the use of the warm bath, by aperient 

|medicines, and by acting upon the 
| kidneys through diuretics. There are 
| no medicines, however, more uncer- 
| tain in their operation than diuretics. 
| Recently dried squills in powder, and 
fresh digitalis, are the best, assisted 

| by the alkalies, and a properly ma- 

naged temperature. 

When dropsy arises from a morbid 

| condition of the fluids, with a laxity 
of the svlids, the practitioner must 
endeavour to find out the cause of 
| this condition of the body, which will 
tbe often found in the combined dis- 
order of the skin, and of the internal 
mucous membranes, with a torpid 

state of the liver and colon. What 

the medical attendant has to do, is to 

overcome the dryness of the skin by 

| the use of the warm bath every second 
day, to place the patient in a fresh at- 

| mosphere, to stimulate the liver by a 
small oecasional dose of calomel, or 

blue pill, or to act gently on the bow- 

els by the mildest laxatives ; to pre- 

scribe a light diet, and if there be 

pain, observed Dr. A., on pressure 

over any part of the belly, to apply 

| leeches till ithe removed, and the pa- 
tient will have the fairest chance of 

recovery. 

| With respect to ovarian dropsy, 
his experience bas induced him, in 

| confirmed cases, to concur with the 
| Opinion of Dr. W. Hunver, “ that 
{those patients have the best chance 
| of living the longest, for whom the 
| leastis done.” This is certainly a very 
| good remark, he repeated, in confirm- 
ed cases, thongh, in incipient ones, 
he was satisfied that it was best to 
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treat them asif they proceeded from 
slow inflammation, which was often 
the fact. This wasa point which had 
not been attended to in the commence- 
ment of what has been called ovarian 
dropsy, a disease which, when fully 
formed, sometimes required the usual 
operation as a temporary palliative 
for excessive pressure. 

In ascites it sometimes becomes ne- 
cessary to relieve the patient by an 
operation. The rule which should 
guide the practitioner in the perform. 
ance of it is this: when the distension 
becomes so great as evidently to im- 
pede the respiration, the operation is 
necessary, but not before. Whenever 
an operation of any kind is mentioned, 
it should be proposed with the great- 
est delicacy, and especially in a case 
of this kind. The medical attendant 
should speak of it to the patient as a 
very trifling operation, merely as a 
puncture through the skin to let out 
the fluid, and thus to give very great 
and instantaneous relief; but to the 
friends, the real nature of the opera- 
tion should be explained, since it is 
only a palliative in general, and since 
in performing it there is the possibi- 
lity of an immediate hemorrhage, and 
of an ultimate inflammation. There 
are two precautions which should be 
observed previous to the operation ; 
the one is, not to confound the dropsy 
of the integuments with that of the 
cavity of the abdomen ; and the se- 
cond is, to have a very distinct sense 
of fluctuation from a sufficient collec- 
tion of fluid, some persous having per- 
formed the operation.too early owing 
to the great distension of flatus. In 
the latter cases the intestines, pushed 
against the inside of the abdominal 
integaments by the air, have been 
materially injured in the operation 
There are two places at which the 
abdomen may be punctured by the 
trochar, the one midway between the 
anterior and superior spinous process 
of the iliam and umbilicus, and the 
other midway between the symphysis 
pubis and umbilicus. The objection 
to the first situation is, that when the 
abdomen is immensely distended the 
recti muscles are sometimes displaced, 
and the epigastric artery is carried 
more towards the side of the abdomen 
than usual,,and it has happened in 
performing the operation, at that 
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point, this artery has been wounded. 
The latter situation is, therefore, pre- 
ferable midway between the pubes and 
umbilicas, in the linea alba, the only 
objection there being the tendinous 
structure of the part. The patient 
being seated in an elbow chair, and 
having a bandage previously placed 
round the abdomen, by way of com- 
manding pressure after the fluid flows 
out, to prevent syncope, the trochar 
should be introduced till the feeling 
of resistance ceases, ind then it should 
be withdrawn immediately. The flaid 
having been drawn off, the patient 
should be treated, for the first twenty- 
four hours, as if a capital operation 
had been performed, in order to pre- 
vent the occurrence of peritoneal in- 
flammation. 

There is no doubt, said Dr. Arnm- 
STRONG, that the operation of tapping 
might be frequently performed with 
benefit for collections of water in the 
chest, and as we have now a precise 
mode of ascertaining whether or not 
flaid be in the chest, through the ap- 
plication of Lagnnec’s instrament, 
there is no reason why the operation 
should not be performed in urgent 
cases, for sometimes the inflammation 
ceases which produced the effusion, 
and nothing remains to impede re- 
spiration but the pressure of the 
fluid on the lungs. In regard to ope- 
rations for letting ont fluid in other 
parts of the body, medical men should 
be cautious how they make punctures 
in anasarcous swellings below the 
knee, since they are apt, in some 
subjects, to run into gangrene. 


Prognosis, 


The prognosis in dropsy should be 
founded entirely upon the cause.— 
That form of dropsy depending upon 
inflammation may often be removed 
by proper treatment ; that form de- 
pendent on obstruction may also be 
in many cases removed, but is apt to 
return, where there is organic disease. 
Those forms of dropsy depending upon 
sanguineous and aqueous plethora are 
often cured. Dropsy arising from the 
morbid condition of the fluids, with 
laxity of the solids, may be cured, 
provided there be no organic disease, 
which, however, is often present in 
such instances. In short, in every 
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case, the cause of that condition called | 
dropsy must be investigated, and the | 
prognosis dedaced trom that, and the 
state of the patient in other respects. 
Dr. Atestrone concluded this | 
course of Lectures by expressing his 
regret, that the dangerous iliness 
which he had in October 1824, and | 
the great debility which it leit for 
some time afterwards, should have 
compelled him to compress the lec- 
tures on chronic affections inte a 
smaller compass than usval, though 
he trusted that he had exhibited all 
the more important particulars and 
principles with respect to their patho- 
logy and treatment. His health being 
confirmed, it was his intention to sim- 
plify his arrangement with reference 
to acute affections, which would en- 
able him considerably to extend his 
leetures on chronic aflections, and 
also to give a series of lectures, in the 
beginning of the course, on the phy- 
sioiogical and pathological method of 
ascertaining the existence and seat of | 
acute and chronic afiections. 
[The conclusion of this course of | 
Lectures called forth the enthusiastic | 
plaudits of a numerous class of stu- | 
dents. | 





LECTURES 
oN 
PHRENOLOGY, 
ny 
DR. SPURZHEIM. 


some individuals have taken. There- 
tore J repeat, can man be perfeeted 
or pot? Or shali he remair eternaily 


| what he is? In speaking of the per- 


fection of man, I do not mean to say 
that man can, by any power whatever, 
acquire any one of the fundamental 
powers of the mind, because the nam. 
ber of them is determinate; but the 
question is, whether these powers can 
become more or less active, and whe- 
ther they can be directed in a way 
likely to be most useful to the indivi- 
dual? Commonly, in speaking of edu- 
cation, itis divided into two parts, phy- 
sical and moral. Since we admit that 
the moral part of man, or, in other 


| words, the mental part, depends upo2 


the organization, and since we do not 
admitof any influence independent of 


| the cerebral organization, | do not 


like this division, and therefore sail 
not speak of it. 

However, I shall speak of educa- 
tion under two heads. I shail first 
examine how far it is possible te 
give more or less activity to the 
fandamental powers with which man 
is endowed, since we admit in phre- 
nology that man has received from 
the hands of the Creator a certain 
number of powers, and that these 
powers are manifested ender certain 
conditions. Now we see that many 
powers are more active than others, 
and that, in a general way, the ani- 
mal powers are more active than the 
powers properto mam Is it possi- 
ble to give more or less activity to 
the individual powers? that will be 





LECTURE 18. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

I come to-day to a very important 
—— of phrenolagy, namely, to 

pducation, 

Look at man in general, and see 
what a wretched state he is in, he 
requires to be treated almost as a 
child, and yet writers have told us, 
that the world wishes for education. 

Many books have been written on 
edacation, whole libraries have been 
compiled, various institutions esta- 
blished, yet very little improvement 
has taken place. Can man be per- 
fected by education, or can he not? 
It is certain that the improvement is 
mot proportionate to the trouble which 


the first question. 

I shall, secondly, examine how far 
| it is possible to direct these powers? 
| What shall we do if we find per- 

sons born more active than others? 
There are various conditions which 
|} must be observed. Manis a created 
| being, and he must be studied in the 
same way as all other created beings, 
by observation. Natare makes no ex- 
| ception to her general laws, although 
| we wish to make exceptions much 
| more frequently than is necessary. 
| Although the subject may appear deli- 
| cate, I shall insist uponit. Man must 
| be improved im many respects, as all 
other created beings: Are we not 
sure to have good cattle, a good breed 
of any description, by attending to 
certain conditiows ; but are we sure of 
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having good children. We ean calcu- 
late in a general way that we shall 
succeed just as we like with ani- 
mals, but can any one say I will have 
sich and such children? We are the 
rulers of natere; man knows that he 
nuist submit to certain conditions, for 
he does not find that he can create, 
hence he submits to conditions. With 
respect to his own race, he thinks he 





is capable of making exceptions, and 
be is punished for his pride. The 
matter is delicate, and I shall inquire 
enly into the laws of creation. . With 
respect to our being, we must submit 
to the will of our Heavenly Father, 


but we wish to become the masters. | 


lf an agriculturist wishes to cultivate 


lants, trees, and fruits, how does he | 
P 


proceed? Does he not train his tree 

and place them in certain siteations 
favourable for his purpose, and he is 
sure tosueceed. To come to animals, 
we know that they are submitted to 
certain natural laws, and these laws 
must be submitted to trialx. I come 
to the most delicate point that can be 
conceived by those who have atten«- 
ed to the laws of the body. Now it 


is certain that the whole constitution | 


is propagated trom parents to chil- 
dren, and you may perceive that I al- 
lude to the laws of propagation. This 
is the most important of any thing a 


should come when the laws of propa- 
gation shall be attended to, more good 
will.be done to perfect man than hi- | 
therto has been done by all the in- 

stitutions, and by all the teachers, of | 
the present or past ages, not only | 
with respect to individuals, but fami 
lies and natione. The body has its | 
laws, and if the manifestations of the | 
mind depend upon the body, the laws 
of the body must be observed, if we 
wish to arrive at a perfection of form, 
or of the endowments of the mind. 
The ancient legislators were all aware 
of this, and the ancient Spartans were 
celebrated for their symmetry and 
strength; but I shail not enter into 
the subject here; I merely call your 
attention to it to show that we must 
submit to certain nafnral laws. The 
hedy, you see, has its laws, and are 
there not various hereditary diseases ? 
But welook to a fine form and to mo- 
ney, and forget all the other things. 
People are satisfied with a fine figare 





and money, I say; very well, do not 
complain of the consequences even 
with respect to intellectaal powers ; 
but if you regard merely the physical 
development, something mere than 
money and a fine figure nmst be at- 
tended to. Some beings appear born 
tor exch other, but the longer they 
are together the less they like each 
other. (A laugh.) I shall merely en- 
ter into this matter in a general way. 
The powers wish to be satisfied, and 
as some of these powers are active, 
and find they cannot be satisfied, then 
the parties are displeased, and even 


| when persons live together in society, 


and find the powers cannot be satis- 
tied, they are displeased, A villain 
does not like to see an hovest man, 
and a just man does not like one 
who is anjust. Every*one must know 
his own powers, and he must look 
for the same powers in another, and 
then such persons will live in peace. 
Moreover, the diseases of the body 
exist, and bave an influence on the 
children, and if every one will reflect 
tor himeelf, he must see that there 
are certain configurations propagated 
trom parents to offspring, and if pa- 
rents have small brains, sma!l brains 
willcome. There are talents in all 
families, but are there certain facul- 


| ties more active in certain families ? 
man can attend to; and if the time | 

ee a 
mit that there are. Now if you see 


You will, perhaps, be inclined to ad- 


persons who in the third generation 
bave a great tendency to become con 

sumptive, and pe thaps like their pre- 

decessors die of consumption, do you 
think that Moses was right in pre- 
venting promiscuots marriages with 
even the third and fourth gene ratior as 
of such families? The ancient legis- 
laters attended to the laws of propa- 
gation and degeneration. Some fa- 
milies intermarry with each other, 
and have you been attentive to the 
result, a result attempted to be guard- 
ed against by the Mosaic law? De- 
generation fis the conseqnence. What 
do you do in nature? Does the nata- 
ralist continually sow the same seed? 
Does the same tree thrive in the same 
soil, or does he find it mecessary to 
change the seed and change the soil ? 
Does he not find it necessary to cross 
the breed in animals, if he wish to pre- 
serve the integrity of the race? Bat 
nothing of the kind is attended to ia 
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man. I might go so far and ask, 
whether those families in which the 
breed is crossed 
than those in which itis not? 


show more talents | 
Orl | 


might perhaps even go to nations. | 


Those who have the opportunities of 


observing will see that the human 
form is influenced, and that the feel- 
ings and intellectual powers are mo- 
dified by certain conditions, and thus 
we arrive at the confirmation of that 
with which we set 
man form does change and must 
change. 


I come to the second consideration, 


or to that which is commonly called | 


physical education, but since this is 
spoken of in many books, I shall say 
nothing of it. As soon as a child 
born, and even before, the physical 
education must be attended to, for it 
proper nourishment be not afforded, 
the brain will not be developed with 
vigour, no more than other parts of 
the body. There are some who say, 
that the milk by which a child is nou- 
rished can give certain dispositions, 
but I donbt it. I say, that if the 


is 


milk could produce such results, then 
many adulis might be excused if they 


returned to their original article of 
diet. (A laugh.) You may feed a 
child with the milk of other animals, 
but that will not produce in it the 
feelings of those animals. Perhaps 
we may presume that the climate has 
an influence on the constitution. The 
climate is often spoken of, and, in 
treating of the intellectual powers, I 
admit the influence of climate in pro- 
ducing peculiarities of organization, 
inasmuch as some climates are more 
unfavourable to the growth of the 
body than others; and that it may 
encourage the development of certain 
powers, and retard others. I can 
coriceive, that in the milder climates 
the intellectual powers are calculated 
to act with more activity, and so far 
I am disposed to admit the influence 
of climate on that power. 
ment, then, contributes to the greater 
development of the individual or- 
gans, and as some climates also favom 


out, that the hu- | 
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every thing. Is it, however, merely 
climate that makes the difference be- 
tween the Hindvos and Englix<h? or is 
it done by propagation? The Jews 
are distributed all over Europe, but 
have they changed their features ; 
they are so peculiar, that they may be 
known from every other people, and 
what is rather singular, even the two 


| tribes of Jadah and Benjamin may be 


distinguished trom each other, al- 
though many thousand years have 
elapsed since their separation. 

How many years are necessary to 
change the constitution and the pow- 
ers of man, the laws of propagation 
being attended to? Perhaps it may 
be that certain aliments are more con- 
genial to certain parts of our bodies; 
we observe the influence of various 
agents ov the nervous, vascnlar, and 
muscular systems, and this is a point 
to be attended to, to see if something 
more cannot be done for the edaca- 
tion of the mental powers, by phre- 
nology, than has hitherto been done. 
I come now to another point which is 
little understood, although apparently 
so simple, I mean the exercise of the 
powers. We mnst admit that our 
powers may be enercised, and that 
they may be made stronger by ex- 
ercise. We can do so with the mus- 
cular actions and we can do the same 
with the external Every 
power being exercised acquires more 
strength, hence, if we wish to give 
more activity to the intellectual facul- 
ties, let them be exercised and they 
will. become stronger. If they be too 
strong, let them be quiet, and if not 
strong enongh, exercise them. Bat 
this is not done by the present mode 
of education, and this serves to show 
that the fundamental powers of the 
mind are not understood. Teachers 
complain that they cannot cuitivate 
the feelings so much as the intellec- 
tual powers ; that may be; if a pro- 


senses. 


| per method only be adopted, they 


Nourish- | 


may be exercised even more than the 
intellectual, but notin the way now 
done. Suppose I see an individual 
who has a perfect figure and good 


|}muscular action, and I wish him to 


the growth, and since the powers de- | 


pend upon the organization for their 


perfect action, we can see how, ina| 


secondary way, the mind depends 


upon the climate; but climate is not 
{ 


become a rope dancer; I say to him, 
here is a book on rope dancing, you 
will learn from this how to exercise 
your muscles, how to acquire the art 
of balancing, read it through very 
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carefully, and in the end I hope you 
will be a good rope dancer; | would 
say to another, here is a treatise on 
music, read it through, it is a pertect 
treatise, learn it by heart, and you 
will become a good musician; to 
another 1 say, here is a work on 
painting, you will learn from it how 
to mix colours, and in the end yeu 
will become a good painter; but give 
the would be rope dancer no exercive, 
let the young musician hear no tunes, 
and let the young painter see no co- 
lours, and will the education produce 
the intended effect? 

Again, we have works written upon 
the feelings; we are told to have 
charity, to cultivate veneration and 
benevolence, and children are made 
to learn them by heart; by doing so 
the verbal memory merely is exercis 
ed, but the feelings remain as before 
Exercise is the putting into action 
Speak to a child of hunger and thirst, 
and give him very correct explana 
tions of the terms, yet be will never 
know what they are by such expla- 
nations ; but give him little to eat and 
to drink, and he will soon know what 
they are. Say nothing about benevo 
lence and charity to a child, and take 
him to see poor suffering beings and 
make him suffer a little also, and he 
will soon learn what benevolence and 
charity are. The powers must be put 
into action, and when you recollect 
that there are thirty-five powers to 
be exercised, you will see the im- 
portance of attending to this mode ot 
education. In the same way the re 
flective powers may be exercised. 
Each power must be exercised for 
itself in order to perfect it, and it can 
never be done by exercising another 
power. In learning by heart, the re- 
flective powers are not exercised, 
only a mere verbal memory; words 
are retained without any ideas being 
attached to them. Now it is an im- 
portant point in edacation to know 
what degree of exercise to give to 
each power, not too much nor too 
little, but just as much as it can bear 
without fatigue ; just a8 some persons 
can walk two miles, others only one, 
and others again are fatigued with 
half a mile. The powers being indi- 
vidually more or less active, let them 
be exercived according to the degree 
of their natural strength, We oa 


} 


sometimes astonished at the prema- 
ture genius displayed by some chil- 
dren; the talent is encouraged too 
rapidly, it reaches speedily to the 
highest degree, and then as suddenly 


|sinks. Whenever you see great pow- 


ers manifested by children, take'care 
that you do not too rapidly exhaust 
them. It is a general rule, that the 
weaker children are the more pre- 
coce, and they often die, tox, soon ; 
but the object should be rather to re- 
press that inordir activity of the 
talents, and manace the growth and 


|support the animal powers a little 


more, and then the future man will, 
with a strong bedy, display power- 
tully the manifestations of the mind. 
It is a saying of the ancients, “* mens 
sana in corpore sano,” and the body 
must be attended to, and the period 
for exciting the intellectual powers 
must be attended to? All teachers 
must be aware, that one power be- 
comes active at one period and ano- 
ther'at another, but see here whet 
can be dene by education. We have 
shown that the organs of individua- 
lity and sensuality are first active 
among the inteilectnal powers, and 
we observe how auxious children are 
to acquire a knowledge of the beings 
around them. They look attentively 
to things around them, and endeavour 
to become acquainted with their na- 
ture and qualities, and then they be- 
gin to pay atiention to signs and 
words; but in the ordinary mode.of 
education, words and signs are attend- 
ed to and the meaning is lost sight of. 
You will see some children amused 
with learning words, whilst others 
will look for plants, and stones, and 
minerals, and so on, and are better 
plea-ed with them than books, but 
then the master comes and punishes 
them tor their talent, and makes 
them go to school to learn Latin and 
Greek. The powers may each be 
cultivated by attending to circum- 
stances; and sume situations and pur- 
shits are more favourable to the ex- 
ercise of certain powers than others. 
A man may study the ancient lan- 
guages and may succeed very well 
with them, but mast every man be a 
classical scholar to become a great 
man? Or can you exercise reason, 


|that is to say, the powers of compa- 


rison and causality in any other wey 





than by learning languages ? Yon may 
see a great mathematician, a man of | 
deep mind perhaps, will you say that | 
every man must study mathematics 
in order to obtain a reflective mind? 
I say that comparison and causality 
may be exercised in mathematics as 
well as in languages; but might they 
be exercised in any other way, by 
natural history or various branches 
of philosephy? But shall we condemn 
an individual to learn Latin and 
Greek if the power of langnage be 
very small, and who will never be- 
come a good scholar? We should 
know the value of all the powers, and 
cultivate them, but not make every 
man cultivate them in the same way. 
If a nian have the powers of language 
large, let him study the ancient and 
modern languages ; and which are the 
most useful? 1 am very sorry to say 
that we judge of a man, who has re- 
ceived a liberal education, by his 
knowledge of Latin and Greek rather 
than if he have cultivated his own 
language I should like to know 
whether the modern langnages have 
the same spirit as the ancient, whether 
we write English as they formerly 
wrote Greek. But do not misunder- 


stand me; I have no objection to any 
branch of knowledge, but my obser- 


vations are now limited to children. 
Do not let the useful knowledge be 
neglected ; if there are many powers, 
let them all be exercised, I have no 
objection to that ; but let the powers 
which exist, provided they are but 
rew, be cultivated in reference to the 
future destinies of the individual, by 
which they may be made most usefal 
tohim, Every power must be exer- 
cised for itself, but I would ask, 
whether every man must study ma 
thematics to become a preacher of 
morality and religion, or even to be- 
come a medical man? If this be true, 
after the necessary knowledge has 
been acquired, Iet the other subjects 
be studied. Whilst all the books were 
written in Latin it was necessary to 
know that language, and if a man 
wish to read the dectrines of physic 
in the original language, as by Hip 
pocrates, he must learn Greek, and 
so it will be necessary to learn the 
modern, more particularly the French 
and German; and compatison and 
causality may be exercised by each. 


| fluence 
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One observation more with respeet 
to exereise. Is it probable that the 
individual organs ef the cerebral func- 
tions increase by exercise? I admit 
that the brain is an organised part, 
and svurmitted to natural laws im 
comp, a with evtry other part of the 
body, itis nourished by the cireula- 
tion of the blood, and there is more 
blood rans to it than to any part of 
the body of equal size; and in pro- 
portion as any part is exercised, so 
there is more biood sent to it and it 
is found to increase in size, bat this 
is not the most important thing. The 
faculties show more energy by exer- 


| cise, and a greater energy if the vo- 


lume of the organ increases; there isne 
ratio between the increase of activity 
of a faculty and the increase in bulk 
of tke organ. The muscular power 
may be increased wonderially by 
daily exercise, and a person may, by 
exercise, be able to accomplish a jour- 
ney which he would not at first have 
dared to attempt; but there is mo pro- 
portional increase in bulk. The fibres 


,ol the brain become also strengthened 


by exercise. Do not teachers find, 
when children return from the heli- 
days for four or five weeks, that 
they are not able to get through the 
same lessons which they did when they 
left school? It requires some time 
jor them to come in in, and then 
there is activity. Exercise has some 
influence on the development of the 
organ, but its greatest infiaence is on 
its degree of activity. Hence then 
the point shonld be to attend: to the 
exercise of the fundamental powers, 
and to exercise each power for itself. 


I come to another consideration 
which contributes te give greater ac- 
tivity, which is that of the mutual i- 
we of the powers. Many powers 
are always active by their natural 
energy, and we may excite others by 
them. We all know what emulation 
is; the love of approbation isput into 
exercise to excite other powers, to 
give activitg «to them. The love al 
approbation may be excited to make 
a soldier fight; it may be employed 
to excite benevolence, and even in 
this way we may employ one power 
to excite another. The solicitation of 
the powers belongs, in a great mea- 


sure, to the scieace of A/nemonics, 
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namely, that of one power exciting 
another. Now what is semory, ac- 
cording to phrenology, brt a higher 
degree of activity in the individual 
uteliectual powers. Those who teach 
this art take first one power and then 
combine it with others. Suppose we 
see a certain object which recals to 
the mind the recollection of something 
which onght to be done; this is an 
example of what may be done by 


mnemonics. I know a gentleman who | 
told me that he could never think of | 
I should | 


any thing without colour. 
say, that in him the organ of colour 


would be the exciting organ for the | 
exeicise of mnemonics. Then comes | 


the intellectual powers, and then we 
have to try how these can be 
brought together in order to excite or 
prevent the others, and to do this 
phrenology must be perfectly under 
stood. ‘Then we have to set the ani- 
mal feelfngs against the feelings pro- 
per te man; the feelings against the 
intellect, and the intellect against the 
feelings, and the feelings against 
themselves. These then are the four 
means of giving more or less acti- 
vity. 


Let us proceed to the second part of 
edacation,to the direction of the powers, 
How shall we direct them? Shall the 
animal predominate, or shall man at 
ence become the master; I would | 
say, let the powers be employed un- | 


der the direction of man, let all the 
other powers be subservient to such 
as are proper to man; these must be 


guided, or they must guide. Vene- | 


ration is not to go alone, nor benevo- 
lence alone, but they must go altoge- 
ther. I know that this will be a long 
time in performing, if it be accom- 
plished, but I consider that in all sita- 
ations this direction is important to the 


happiness of man, and as long as the | 


animal Teelings remain unsubdued, so 


long will the misery of mankind con- | 


tinue. Hence we want to know how 
it is to be accomplished, Ve must 
all be aware, that every one in in- 
fancy acts by motives; and if yon wish 
children or adults to act in a certain 
Way, you must present some motive 
to them. 
are essentially the same in the miad 
of every man, yet as some powers 
are inchned to be more active than 


Now althoagh the powers | 


others, the same motives will not suc- 
ceed with all. To some, the mere 
justice of an act may be a sufficient 
| motive to perform it; others must 
have different motives; they wonld 
| not look to conscientiousness only, 
| they would be inclined to act with 
acquisitiveness, and so with the rest. 
There are various motives, and these 
differ in their influence on indivi- 
duals, according to circumstances. As 
|we are directed by the apostolic 
maxim to adapt ourselves in our con- 
duct to the capacities of others, and 
be all things to a!] men, so it would 
he of no wse forme to speak to any 
one of causality. If people were to 
consider this subject more, much of 
the time thrown away im education 
might be saved. We must know that 
the motives are active according to 
| the degree of the different feelings, 
then we mast know that each power 
gives a tendency to an action, and that 
these tendencies must not be con- 
founded with their application. I have 
seen a child very proud ; the parents 
prohibited him from commanding the 
servants, and told him he mnst be 
kind to the servants, and this child 
has the power of commanding very 
streng, and wiren that is the case, I 
should say, take care, and you stould 
take further measures to prevent it. 
We often lament the influence of va- 
nity in the adult, but weforget that 
it exists in children; if we praise a 
| child for his fine air, his fine dancing, 
and compliments, do not praise him 
too much, and do not flatter him too 
much; it is often, by encouraging 
| little things, that habits become con- 
| firmed. If you see a child inclined to 
tell lies, or fibs as they are called, iu 
joke, do not encourage such fils, for 
it you do, he will grow up a con- 
firmed liar. A child may begin by 
stealing an apple, and afterwar 
other things of more consequence. Do 
not let the powers in their direction 
be confounded with their application 
As soon as a power becomes too act- 
ive, exercise a check over it, by ex- 
citing another power, and then do 
not confound the power with its ap- 
plication. 

Another important object to be at- 
tended to in education is, that every 
| individual is endowed with different 


degrees of faculties, that is, a great 





wM2 
then by learning languages? You may 
see a great mathematician, a man of 
deep mind perhaps, will you say that 
every man must study mathematics 
in order to obtain a reflective mind? 
I say that comparison and causality 
may be exercised in mathematics as 
well as in languages; buat might they 
be exercised in any other way, by 
natural histery or varions branches 
of philosophy? But sball we condemn 
an individual to learn Latin and 
Greek if the power of langnage be 
very small, and who will never be- 
come a good scholar? We should 
know the value of all the powers, and 
cultivate them, but not make every 
man cultivate them in the same way. 
If a man have the powers of language 
large, let him study the ancient and 
modern languages ; and which are the 
most usefol? I am very sorry to say 
that we judge of aman, who has re- 
ceived a liberal education, by his 
knowledge of Latin and Greek rather 
than if he have cultivated his own 
0 I should like to know 
whether the modern languages have 
the same spirit as the ancient, whether 
we write English as they formerly 
wrote Greek. But do not misunder- 
stand me; I have no objection to any 
Branch of knowledge, but my obser- 
vations are now limited to children. 
Do not let the useful knowledge be 
neglected ; if there are many powers, 
let them all be exercised, I have no 
objection to that ; but let the powers 
which exist, provided they are but 
tew, be cultivated in reference to the 
futare destinies of the individual, by 
which they may be made most useful 
tohim. Every power must be exer- 
cised for itself, but I would ask, 
whether every man. must study ma- 
thematics to become a preacher of 
morality and religion, or even to be- 
come a medical man? If this be true, 
after the necessary knowledge has 
been acquired, let the other subjects 
be studied. Whilst all the books were 
written in Latin it was necessary to 
know that language, and if a man 
wish to read the doctrines of physic 
ém the original. language, as by oi 
a 


. be must learn Greek, 


be necessary to learn the 


1,mere particularly the French 
; and comparison and 


may, exercised by each. 
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One observation more with respect 
to exercise. Is it probable thatthe 
individual organs of the cerebral fanc- 
tions. increase by exercise? I admit 
that the i... is an organised part, 
and submitted to natural. laws .in 
commen With every other part of the 
body ; itis nourished by the ecircula- 
tien of the blood, and there is more 
blood runs to it than to any. partof 
the body of equal size; and in pro- 
portion as any part is.exercised, so 
there is more biood, sent to it and it 
is found to increase in size, but this 
is uot the most important thing. The 
faculties show more energy by exer- 
cise, anda greater energy if the vo- 
lume of the orgau increases ; there isno 
ratio between the increase of activity 
of a faculty and. the increase in bulk 
of the organ. The muscular power 
may be increased wonderfully by 
daily exercise, and a person may, by 
exercise, be able to accomplish a jour- 
ney which he would not at first have 
dared to attempt ; but there isno pro- 
portional inerease in bulk. The fibres 
of the brain become also strengthened 
by exercise. Do not teachers find, 
when children return from the holi- 
days for four or five weeks, that 
they are not able to get throughthe 
same lessons which they did when they 
left school? It requires some time 
for them to come in again, and then 
there is activity... Exercise has some 
influence on the development of the 
organ, but its greatest infinence is on 
its degree of activity. Hence then 
the point should be to attend: to-the 
exercise of the fundamental powers, 
and to exercise each power for itself. 


I come to another consideration 
which contributes to give greater ac- 
tivity, which is that of the mutual in- 
fluence of the powers. Many powers 
are always active by their natural 
energy, and we may excite others) by 
them. We all know what emulation 
is ; the love of approbation is put into 
exercise to excite other powers, to 
give activity to them. The love of 
approbation may be excited to make 
a soldier fight; it may be employed 
to excite ben » and even in 
this, way we may employ one power 
to excite another. ici ot 
the powers belongs, in a | omen 
ae to the science of Afnemonics, 
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namely, that of ae ea exciting 
another. Now what is memory, ac- 
cording to phrenology, but a higher 
degree of activity in the individual 
intelectual powers. Those who teach 
this art take first one power and then 
combine it with ethers. Suppose we 
see a certain object-which recals to 
the mind the recollection of something 
which ought to be done; this is an 
example of what may be done by 
mnemonics. I know a gentleman who 
told me that he could never think of 
any thing without colour. I should 
say, that in him the organ of colour 
would be the exciting organ for the 
exercise of mnemonics. Then comes 
the intellectual powers, and then we 
have _ to how these can he 
brought together in order to excite or 
prevent the others, and to do this 
phrenology must be perfectly under. 

Theri we have'to set the ani- 
mal feelings against the feelings pro- 
per to man; the feelings against the 
intellect, and the intellect against the 
feelings, and the feelings against 
themselves. These then are the four 
means of giving more or less acti- 


Vity. 


Let us proceed to the second part of 
education,to the direction of the pewers. 
How shall we direct them? Shall the 
animal “predominate, or shall man at 
once become the master; I would 
say, Jet the powers be employed un- 
der the direction of man, let all the 
é6ther powers be subservient to such 
a8 are-proper to man; these must be 
guided, or they must guide. Vene- 
ration is not to go alone, nor benevo- 
lence'alone, but they must go altoge- 
ther. I know that this will be a long 
time in performing, if it be accom- 
plished, but I consider that in‘all sita- 
ations this direction is important to the 
happiness of man, and as long as the 
animal feelings remain unsubdued, so 
long will tle misery of mankind con- 
tinue. Hence we want to know how 
it is to be accomplished. We must 
all be aware, that every one in in- 
— acts by motives ; and if you wish 
children or adults to act in a certain 


Way, you must present some motive 
to them. Now although the powers 
are essentially the same in the mind 


of ever 
are in 


man, yet as some powers 
ned to be more active than 





others, the same motives will not sue~ 
ceed with all. To some, the mere 
justice of an act may be a sufficient 
motive to perform it; others must 
have different motives; they would 
not look to conscientionsness only, 
they would be inclined to-aect with 
acquisitiveness, and so with the rest. 
There are various motives, and these 
differ in ‘their infiwence on indixi- 
duals, according to circumstances. Ars; 
we are directed by the apostolic 
maxim to adapt ourselves im ovr con~ 
duct to the capacities of others, and 
be all things to all men, so it would 
he of no use forme to speak te any 
one of. causality. If people were to 
consider this subject much of 
the time thrown away im education 
might be saved. We must know~that 
the motives are active een to. 
the degree of the different feelings, 
then we must know that each power 
gives a tendency to an action, and that 
these tendencies must mot be con- 
founded with their application. Ihave 
seen a child very proud ; the parents 
prohibited him from commanding the 
servants, and told him he must be 
kind to the servants, and this child 
has the power of commanding 'v 
strong, and when that is the case, 
should say, take care, and you shoald 
take further measures to prevent it. 
We often lament the influence of va- 
nity in the adult, but we forget that 
it exists in children; if we praise a 
child for his fine air,-his fine dancing, 
and compliments, do not praise him 
too much, and do not flatter him too 
much; it is often, by encouraging 
little things, that habits become con- 
firmed. If you see a child inclined to 
tell lies, or fibs as they are called, in 
joke, do not encourage such fibs, for 
if you do, he will grow up a con- 
firmed liar. A ‘child may begin b 
stealing an apple, and. afterwards 
other things of more consequence. Do 
not let the powers in their direction 
be confounded with their application, 
As soon as a power bécomes too act- 
ive, exercise a check over it, by ex- 
citing another power, and then do 
not confound ‘the power with its ap- 
plication. 

Another important object to be at- 
tended to in education is, that every 
individual is endowed with different 
degrees of faculties, thatis, a great 
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study, and that education gives no|logy will be convinced that it is a 
power, therefore we have to cultivate ‘science founded on nature, and will 


the powers as. they exist. We lament’ 
very much in society that so many | 
things are done 4s they are; we find | 
even that education does not control 

sufficiently the natural propensities, ! 
even in those persons who have strong 

intellectual talents. It must be borne | 
in mind, that the powers are given, 

and that education, although it may, | 
if properly «directed, cultivate the | 
powers, that it can never create them. | 
Again, the powers being observed, 
should be directed into a proper chan- 
nel, and this can never be done, until 
persons are acquainted with the na- 
ture of the fund; mental powers of the 
mind. A man may be a good mathie- 
matician, but a bad moralist, and yet 
such a man is bronght up to the church, 
and you know there are many preach- 
ers who say you must do as | say, and 
not asI do. Persons fitted by nature 
for soldiers are brought up to the gown, 
and the reverse. Employ every indi- 





vidual according to his natural gifts. 
The priests, who, during the dark | 
ages, had the management of educa- | 
tion, knew the importance of attend. | 


ing to this, and they directed the) 
youths submitted to their care into | 
such pirsuits as they saw they were 
best fitted for. 


I am obliged to give but a general 
view of education, and so far I have 
fulfilled my promise; but before 1! 
take leave, let me remind you of the 
difference between the dispositions of 
the mind, of which I have spoken, 
and the actions of man. As far as 
examining the dispositions may go, 
I wonld say that you can judge of 
them by the Ph svcat prot of the head, 
and by the constitution, and you will 
be able to judge of their activity by 
the natural language before describ- 
ed. But if you dare to speak of 
actions, as beginners in phrenology 
are disposed to do, or to arrive at 
a knowledge of character, then you 
must not only consider the size and 
other conditions, but yon must take 
into account all the particulars, such 
as natural dispositions, exercise their 
matual influence, and the exciting 
causes. Do not confound the powers 
with their applications, and I am sa- 
tisfied, that whoever studies phreno- 





prove beneficial to mankind. 


(Vehement applause, from a v 
crowded auditory, attended the Doctor's 
exit.) 


[The above Lecture, which con- 
cludes the course, was inadvertently 
published in a part of the impression 
of a former number. A few errata 
that have found their way into these 
lectures will be corrected and printed 
with the Index to the present Volume, 
which will be distributed gratuitously 
in the course of a week or two. Our 
promised remarks on these lectures 
we shall defer until we review the 
whole of Dr, Spurzueirm’s works.— 
Ep} 





REVIEWS FROM THE WEST. 


Observations on the Acute and Chronic 
Dysentery of Ireland, &c. &c. By 
Joun O’Brien, M.D. &c. 

Tue climate of Ireland, the poverty 

and consequent dietetic irregularity 

of its inhabitants, have cast a melan- 
choly gloom over the introduction to 
every medical record ef the various 
epidemics which have been generated, 
from time to time, in that vast labo- 
ratory of human misery. That the 
authors of those appalling legends of 
wretchedness and disease, at which 
the heart sickens, have performed 
their duty, professionally, by describ- 
ing symptoms, pointing out remedies, 
and by explaining the immediate 
causes of these national visitations, 
there can be no doubt; but whether 
they have acted their part as Irish- 
men, impressed with a sense of the 
obvious connexion between these evils 
and the political degradation of their 
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country, is not, we regret, equally 
certain. The thermometer, say these 
writers, averaged so much in such a 
year; the hygrometer indicated such 
and such quantities ef rain having 
fallen during that season ; a general 
failure of the crops was the conse- 
quence ; famine rendered the pea- 
santry, who were ill clothed and worse 
fed, susceptible of the depressing ac- 
tion of cold; the whole island, as a 
matter of course, teased to perspire, 
and this suppression of perspiration 
logically produced either typhus fever, 
dysentery, or the influenza. If to this 
syllogistic catalogue of causes and 
effects we add the whiskey-drinking, 
tea-consuming, tobacco-smoking, and 
salt-herring-eating propensities of our 
poorer countrymen, we are at once fur- 
nished with a satisfactory solution of 
all the epidemic pl ifest- 
ed in Ireland, and recorded by its 
medical historians. Thus are we eter- 
nally doomed to hear the changes 
rung upon cold, wet, and bad pota- 
toes, by every succeeding annalist of 
Irish epidemics. Well, be it so, that 
these circumstances of the people are 
as omnipotent as the writers, who 
would explain every thing by their 
agency, would have us believe, and 
that the law of “ ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam” should restrain the pen of the 
physician to prescription and patho- 
logy; yet is it not strange, that the 





men employed in the investigation of 
first causes had net the sagacity to 
discover the first of these in magnitude 
—the government of the country ; or 
having detected it, had not the phi- 
lanthropic courage to place it at the 
head of the list? Would not the 





shield of humanity have protected, 
in such a case, the professional trans- 
gressor against the fury of political 
corruption? It is indeed strange that 
these doctors, some of whom were 
engaged by Government expressly to 
report on the occasion, could behold 
the wretched native, shivering iman 
intermittent, burning in a pyrexy, or 
prostrate, on the road. side, in a ty~ 
phus fever, surrounded by all ‘the 
fearful attributes of famine and dis- 
ease, and never ask themselves why 
the Irish peasant alone, of all- the 
human race, is not clothed to protect 
him against wet, housed to screen 
him from the storm, or so governed 
that his industry might provide for 
the contingent failure of the fruits ¢* 
the earth, even for one half of the 
year! No, not a word do we find 
mooted on these dangerous topics by 
the doctors; their loyal pens dared 
not utter such libellous inuendoes, at 
the sound of which the road to patron- 
age would be for ever closed. Had’ 
honest BeppoEs been employed ina 
similar capacity, how different, pro- 
bably, would have been his conduct ; 
he would have told his employers that 
they were leagued with the elements 
in producing those evils which they 
had ordered him to investigate; that 
good clothing was a much better su- 
dorific than Dover’s powder, and 
would, in a great measure, render its 
exhibition unnecessary ; that the en- 
couragement of national industry was 
the best provision against the casual-. 
ties of nature; that the music of the 
loom, the roar of the furnace, and the 
explosion of the mine, were the moral 
thunders by which a government could 





hestidisperse the clouds. that lower on 
the brow of Ireland, render her trou- 
Bled atmosphere salubrious, her fields 
fertile, and restore health and happi- 
mess to:her cheerless inhabitants. 

‘As it is probable that the ensuing 
season will be one of scarcity and 
disease in Ireland, the potatoe'crop 
having failed, not as.heretofore, from 
wet and cold, but through excessive 
beat and drought, the late summer 
being a meteorological antithesis to 
the usual climate of the country, aud 
asidysentery is at the present moment 
Raging as an epidemic, we have taken 
this. opportunity of reviving, in the 
poblic mind, the opinions of Mr. 
Q’Barey upon that disease. His 
work; is divided into nine Sections, 
the first of which informs us, that dy_ 
sentery preceded, accompanied, and 
even outlived the great-epidemic fever 
ofthe-years 17,18, and 19, in Ireland. 
(The same coincidence of dysentery 
and. fever occurred in 1781 and in 
1801; Will the years 25 and 26 be 
marked by a similar occurrence? 
Should the winter prove severe there 
can be little doubt of it.) After this 
historical digression, the writer an- 
mounees the object of his labours in 
the following paragraph :— 

“ My design, in the following 
pages, is to investigate the causes of 
dysentery, particularly as they affect 

‘country, and to describe the dis- 
ease. as. it occurred for the last ten 
years in the Fever Hospital, Cork- 
street, and in the Sick-poor Institu- 
tion, Meath-street, together with the 


mode of treatment found most suc- 
cessful in its cure.” 


Phe necessity of studying this dis- 
ease, from. its general prevalence and 
fatakeffects, rivalling the plague itself 
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in\these partieniars, is.then, dwelt on 
and historically proved, with a good 
deal of supererogatory emphasis. ‘The 
“© tales. of other times,” for which 
Mr, O’Brien seems to have a genvine 
Irish relish, next attract his attention, 
but he has failed, he tells us, in trac- 
ing the existence of dysentery in Ire- 
land previous to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; for Cambrensis, who.visit- 
ed the island immediately after the 
invasion by Heary the Second, bears 
the following testimony to the salu- 
brity of the country at that period :— 
“ Aeris clementia tanta est, ut mec 
nebula inficiens, nee spiritus hic pol- 
luens, nec aura corrampens, medico- 
rum opera horum indiget insula, mor- 
bides enim homines preter moribun- 
dos paucos invenies.”’ The intention 
of Mr. O’Brien, in this antiquarian 
search, was to ascertain, if possible, 
if the introduction of the potatoe into 
the country exerted any influence in 
the production of the disease,.a crime 
of which that goodly reot stands en- 
tirély exculpated by the author. In 
short, the whole of this section of 
eleven pages is but a-prelude, a pe- 
nalty, which most authors inflict upon 
their readers, 


Section II.-— Definition and Classifica- 
tion of Dysentery. 

In this section the definitions of 
dysentery by Hippocrates and Galen, 
and the comments of later writers 
upon them, of Cullen, Pringle, and 
Areteus, are severally related and 
discussed, after which the writer con- 
cludes with this opinion :— 


“ The division of dysentery into 
classes and species may appear affect- 
ed minutenesss to some, and E admit 
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that, in a practical point of view, they 


are of little importance; it must be! 


allowed, however, thata classification: 
and. nomenclatare enable us to use 
more precise terms, and to discuss, in 
a more intelligible manner, the topics 
connected with this subject.” 


To which we assent. 


Section III.—Causes of Dysentery, 
remote and proximate. 

As might be expected, disquisitions 
on the atmosphere, bad food, cold 
weather, and their influence in pro- 
ducing disease, almost exclusively oc- 
cupy this portion of the book. The 
following sentence contains ‘the es- 
sence of his belief upon this topic :— 

“« The remote causes of dysentery 
appear then tobe of two kinds, either 
external or interaal: first cold, and 
moisture probably operating by cold, 
applied to the surface, particularly of 
the abdomen and lower extremities ; 


and secondly, indigestible food, gene- 
ratiug, doubtless, an acrid) chyle in- 


capable of assimilating with the blood, 
and probably corrosive in its nature.” 


le Like the philosopher, who would 
remove tlie earth had he but a ful- 
crum for his lever, a writer, when 
once he begins to theorize, if you oaly 
grant his premises, will immediately 
explain to you the mechanism of any 
disease. 


Section IV.—On the Contagion of 
Dysentery. 

Of this question Mr. O’Brien dis- 
poses in rather an indirect manner ; 
for, while his own experience will not 
permit. him to say tliat he ever saw.a 
case of d¥sentery propagated by con- 
tagion, he thinks it difficult to deny 
the authority of many . respectable 
writers who hold the disease to be 
contagious ; he therefore steers a mid- 





die 7 and end ours te recon+ 
cile both opinions by defining two 
states of the disease—the inflamma, 
tory and typhoid, the latter of which 
only is contagious. We doubt much 
whether the compromise would satis» 
fy either party, or whether the’com- 
pounding of two diseases, typhus,and 
dysentery, into one, is in strict com> 
formity with the canons of pathology. 
The disease, we believe, never to be 
contagious in Ireland. 








Section V.—Deseription of the Acute 
Dysentery in Ireland. . 


“* The dysentery, as itcommonly oc- 
curs in this city, (Dublin,) commences 
according, probably, to the violence of 
the exciting causes, either with rigors 
or febrile excitement from the begin- 
ning ; or what is more usual, assumes 
at firat the appearance of a common 
diarrhea, and is free from.fever fora 
few days. After a short period, the 
patient becomes affected with severe 
griping pains in the abdomen, not 
inaptly termed tormina by the. Latin 
writers, which every now and then 
intermits on the discharge of a mu- 
cous stool streaked with. blood ;,.but 
again returns with increasing severity 
and frequency. Sometimes the dis- 
charge consists of a frothy mucus 
only, and sometimes apparently of 
pure blood. Instead of intermitting ¢ 
tormina, a fixed pain is felt on some 
occasions in the abdomen below the 
umbilicus, with sanguineous or sero- 
sanguineous discharges. In the ma-+ 
jority of cases, the discharges contain 
scybala.. The usual appearances, of 
the discharges are the following— 
blood, pellucid mucus, mucus streak- 
ed with blood, a green mucus, with 
its surface covered with blood, mem- 
branous shreds, like thin. scraps .of 
paper, and white coagula, resembling 
fat or suet. These are the only subs 
stances I have been able to discover 
in the discharges of dysenteric pa~ 
tients. The caruncule or lumps. of 
flesh, described by the old writers, 
or the cheesey substances alluded to - 
by Painexe, [ have never been able 
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to detect. The second stage of dy-|malignity just described is seldom 
sentery is always attended with fever} met with in this city. The form of the 
of more or Iess violence, according to! disease that prevails most generally 
the severity of the exciting. can-es ;|in Dublin is to be distinguished trom 
being marked by heat of skin, high | that above described, by the mildness 
coloured urine, furred tongue, and | of its symptoms, and by the absence 
quick pulse. The griping pains be-|of the typhoid character in the attend- 
come more and more acute, and are/ant fever. The black tongue, deli- 
accompanied by a constant tenesmus, | rium, petechiw, extreme debility, and 
an incessant desire to go to stool, | emaciation, characteristic of the ty- 
while the quantity of each dis-| phoid dysentery, are never observed 
charge is diminished, or nothing is | in this torm of the disease. The fever 
discharged. If this siate of things|is purely of the mild inflammatory 
continues for any length of time, the kind, attended with white tongue, 
fever assumes ail the marks of ma-;hot skin, high coloured urine, but 
lignity which usually accompany the never rising to that violence of cha- 
inflammatory typhus. The patient |racter before described. This type of 
becomes affected with a low delirium, | the disease rarely proves fatal, unless 
the tongue is brown or. black, the | when neglected or improperly treated 
teeth are covered with sordes, and the | in the commencement, or in old per- 
skin with petechiw, and, in some in- | sons, and those previously labouring 
stances, with pustules, or rather with | under disease of the liver, or some 
vesicles filled with dark - coloured | other abdominal viscera. When the 
serum. The gripes, tenesmus, and circumstances just. mentioned take 
bloody stools, continue unabated, | place, the disease proves fatai, or ter- 
and the whole assemblage of symp- | minates in chi onic dysentery or diar- 
toms presents the most afflicting and | rheea, which, after harassing the pa- 
tortured state of human existence that | tient for some months, or even years, 
can be conceived. When the disease | ultimately destroys him.” 
proves fatal under such circumstances, | 
oon tere ~ geaeraby ee by |Secrion VI.—On the Treatment of 
g supervening on the symp- - sentery. 
toms above described. When the gan- ~ Ypres cope | 
grene is formed, the pain abates, but; ‘ From the principles above laid 
there remains a constant flow of black | down, and the opinions stated, on the 
Sanious matter from the bowels. The | remote and proximate causes of dysen- 
patient is soon relieved by death from | tery, it manifestly follows that the an- 
this state of suffering, being in most tiphlogistic regimen must form the 
cases emaciated to an extreme degree | basis of its cure. In the execution of 
before it takes place. Such is the | this plan, the two great objects to be 
course the acute dysentery takes in| held in view are, to restore the func- 
this country, when it assumes a ma- | tions of the skin, and to unload the 
lignant form. The fever attending | mesenteric system of its excess of 
the disease in this form appears to| blood. That bloodletting is a reme- 
have one peculiarity exclusive of the |dy calculated to effect these inten- 
dysenteric symptoms, which distin- | tions, but particularly the latter, there 
oe it from ordinary typhus.—|can be no doubt. In the first stage of 
patient is never deprived of rea- | dysentery, I conceive it may be ad- 
son or understanding, as commoniy | ministered with as much confidence, 
happens in typhus, but appears | and to as great an extent, as in most 
acutely sensible of the pain by which | other phiegmasiw. Ow the value of 
the intestines are affected. The | bloodletting in dysentery, a consider- 
whole force of the disease seems, able discordance appears in the re- 
to converge to the bowels, and ex- | ports of different authors. An ample 
hibits appearances which sufficiently | collection of the testimonies for and 
explain the well-known apothegm of| against the practice may be found iu 
Sydenham, who describes the dy-| Dr. Harty’s work. By the opinion I 
sentery as “‘ the fever of the year! have stated, I do not wish to be un- 
turned inwards on the bowels.” For-' derstood as setting up bioodletting as 
tunately the course of violence and an infallible remedy im this disease ; 
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on the contrary, I much doubt whe- 
ther it has ever succeeded by itself, 
or that it is capable of succeeding in 
curing the disease, as it succeeds in 
others-of the phiegmasiz. Itappears 
to me, thyt bloodletting ought to be 
considered only in thes light of a use- 
ful auxiliary to the other modes of 
depletion heieafter to be mentioned, 
and is applicable only to the early 
stages of the disease. The next reme- 
dies calculated to fuifil the indications 
mentioned, are sudorifics and purga- 
tives, combined with opiates. The 
mercitvial salts, James’s and Dover's 
powders, are the principal remedies 
of this class, applicable to the cure of 
dysentery. Four or five grains of ca- 
lomel, with as many of James’s pow- 
der, and a grain of opium, may be 
given every third or fourth hour, or 
even ofterer, if the exigency of the 
case require it. This plan being pur- 
sued for the first twenty-four hous of 
the curation, onght to be succeeded in 
the next twenty-four by the purgative 
plan. With respect to this, no fixed 
rule can be laid down; in very urgent 


cases, I would prefer continuing the 
first medicines, and exciting the mer- 
curial action as speedily as possible, 


than waiting the more doubtful bene- 
fit derived from purgatives. The pur- 
gative which I empioy is the old one 
of castor oil and tincture of rhubarb, 
a few drops of landanum may be ad- 
ded to lessen the irritation. A dranght 
composed of ten or twelve grains of 
rhubarb, a grain or two of hippo, and 
an ounce of the infusion of columbo, 
has often succeeded in bringing away 
consistent stools, when other reme- 
dies have failed. The purgatives may 
be employed on alternate days, or 
every third day. Persons of a deli- 
cate frame, with thin skin, and of scro- 
fulous habits, bear the mercurial ac- 
tion badiy, and seldom experience its 
curative virtues. In such class of per- 
sons, it ought not to be administered 
at all, or with a sparing hand. .The 
advanced stages of disease, when it 
has reached the ulcerative point, 
scarcely admit the use of mercury. 1 
have tried it in many such instances, 
and conceive it to be injurions rather 
than serviceable, The next remedies 
in point of efficacy, though in point of 
time and order of exhibition, they 


Ought, perhaps, to stand first, are 





emetics and the warm bath. When 
the powerful agency of emetics in di- 
recting the fluids to the surface, and 
unloading the biliary system be con- 
sidered, it must strike the most com- 
mon reasoner that they are admirably 
suited to the cure of dysentery. The 
indications for the warm bath are as 
clear as for any of the foregoing *re- 
medies. The remedies next to be em- 
ployed are external and local applica- 
tions, which undoubtedly possess con- 
siderable efficacy in the cure of dy- 
sentery. A flannel roller, drawn pretty 
tight round the abdomen, gives sup- 
port to the intestines, and communi- 
cates heat and comfort to the patient. 
A roller of adhesive plaster has been 
recommended by some, but it pos- 
sesses no advantage over the flannel, 
and is obviously more inconvenient. 
Steepes of hot water and spirit of tur- 
pentine will be found useful, but care 
should be taken that no evaporation 
take place from the surface. Of the 
class of vesicatories, the mustard ca- 
taplasm appears more available than 
the cantharides in dysentery, which 
can scarcely be applied to a large sur- 
face of the abdomen, without produc- 
ing painful dysuria. In that torm of 
the disease in which a fixed pain is 
felt about the umbilicus, the plaster 
of cantharides is to be preferred, from 
the greater serous effusion which fol- 
lows its application. Tartar emetic 
ointment has been found useful in such 
cases. For removing tenesmus, the 
starch enema, with from 60 to 100 
drops of opium tincture, will. answer 
very well. I have also known a very 
violent tenesmus removed by a blister 
applied to the sacrum.” 


Mr. O’Brien concludes the treat- 
ment of acute dysentery, with some 
remarks upon Dover’s powder, com- 
bined with blue pill, or calomel, a 
medicine of which he highly approves. 
The niineral acids and crystals of 
tartar are next treated of, and recom- 
mended to be used as dict drinks, in 
terms of approbation. Turpentine 
and copaiba were tried in many in- 
stances in this stage of the disease, 
but without any beneficial result. In 





the convalescent state, the patient is 
to wear.a woollen dress, and take a 
light infusion or decoction of the Pe- 
ravian bark. 


Srerron VII.— Chronic Dysentery. 


** T include under this head all those 
cases protracted beyond a duration of 
five or six. weeks, which are accom- 
panied generally with fever, unless of 
the hectic kind. The symptoms: of 
chronic dysentery varyein degree ac- 
cording to the violence of the previous 
disease, and the extent of the strac- 
tural derangement sustained by the in- 
testines, from the simple relaxed state 
of the bowels producing diarrhea, to 
@ permanent ulceration, continually 
pouring forth purulent matter. In the 
milder cases, the least exposnre to 
cold, or the slightest error in diet, 
is sueceeded by painfal gripes and 
tenesmus. In tlhe more severe cases, 
the causes just mentioned are succeed- 
ed by constant finx, or, at least, re- 
curring at short intervals, of a foetid 
sanious matter, resembling the wash- 
ings of raw flesh. In some cases the 
discharges are as ‘black as pitch, in 
others of a dirty white coluur, resem- 
bling the coagulated mucus of the 
nose, or dirty cream. This last ap- 
pearance is characteristic of the last 
Stages of very long ted dysen- 
teries. It is curious that the appetite 
of the patient is seldom impaired in, 
this disease, and is even sometimes 
increased; but this shonld never be 
indalged. with animal food, which in- 
variably does mischief. In most casus 
where the disease has existed for a 
considerable length of time, the liver 

extensively diseased, a cir- 
cumstance sometimes forming a con- 
current cause of the disease, and 
sometimes, as I suspect, acousequence. 
Hence a pain in the right side is ge- 
nerally meas a of, and a tender- 
ness of epigastrium is generally 
perceptible. The-hectic fever which 
accompanies the last stages of chronic 
dysentery is not so regularly marked 
as that which attends phthisis pulmo- 
nalis. An evening exacerbation, how- 
ever, accompanied by a slight chill, 
and followed by a cold clammy sweat, 
is generally ” 
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Section. VIEI.—Morlid Anatomy of 
Dysentery. 


“In all the cases which T have ex- 
amined after death, one or other of 
the following appearances presented 
itself—uiceration, or abrasion of the 
internal coats of the intestines ; the 
colon im every instance thicker and 
more contracted tham natural through 
its whole extent. In one instance an 
ulcer was found, which obliterated 
the gut nearly an inch in circumfe- 
rence. In no case were the’ small 
intestines found ulcerated, but patches 
of a deep red colour were generally 
discovered onthe colon. In one case, 
the whole of the intestines formed a 
mass of adhesions, and in many others 
the liver was found tuberculated.” 


Secrion IX.—Treatment of . Chronic 
Dysentery. 

In this section, Mr. O’ Brrew dwells 
on regulating the patient’s diet, which 
should consist of milk, rice, sago, ar- 
row-root, and salep, and, inthe con- 
valescent stages, of jellies and other 
light nutritious substances. The me- 
dicines to be employed, are a combi- 
nation of Dover’s and James's powder, 
and blue pill; and if diseases of the 
liver exist, an alterative course. of 
mercury should be adopted. Astrin- 
gents of chalk mixture, catechu, and 
opium, and, in severe cases, asolu- 
tion of alum and sulphate of zinc 
may be used with advantage; Co- 
paiba, combined with milk, by the as- 
sistance of sugar, is also pointed out 
as.a useful remedy ; bark was tried ia 
every shape, but proved successful in 
none. A wariety of other remedies 
are treated of, but we have selected 
those only which the author found de- 
serving confidence. A considerable 
number of cases are detailed in order 
to illustrate the writer’s tiews and 
opinions, but the insertionef any of 
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them im this place wouldJleadtean' the time is mear approaching when. 


unnecessary repetition. ‘In'the selec 
tion and. arrangement of the preced- 
“ing extracts, we should observe, that 
no.attention has been paid to the or- 
der in which they have been com- 
posed, our intention being to present 
the reader with a succinct descrip- 
tion of dysentery, and a summary of 
its treatment, avoiding the perpetual 
tantologies aud digressions of its au- 
thor, who seems unacquainted with 
every. other qualification of a writer 
exeept the “ art of book-making.” 
Yet whatever the reader of the work 
itself may think of its.style and exe- 
cufion, he can liave no doubt of ‘the 
competency of Mr. O’Brien to pre- 
seribe atthe bed-side for that disease 
which ‘he has undertaken to discuss in 


print. 





TRREGULARITY OF LECTUR- 
‘ ERS AND PUPILS. 


‘To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Sir,—As the timely application of 
your instrument has already arrested, 
and,even prevented the. most, danger- 
ous disorders.of the medical body, I 
must beg leave to solicit your opinion 
on an incipient state of disease, which 
threatens a continued and remittent 
type, but as it varies considerably in 
its progress, shall proceed to display 
its. character under the following mor- 
bid conditions. 

ast, The irregular attendance which 
pupils bestow on their lectures ; 

2d, The uncertain commencement 


Seen 
oss iligent pupil must 
ame by the combined “same of 

"the above symptoms.canuot be 


styled “ coustitational,”’ I think they, 


may be named general evils ; and as 


a7k. 


‘the different ,Lecturers. will resume 
their labours, I ;think.it will not.be 
unnecessary to illustrate the above 
characters by the influence they had 
on. living bodies during the last season 
of instraction. 

The first relates to the irregular at~ 
teudance which pupils bestow on the 
Lectures. Nothing can.be more inja- 
rious to their own interest, and detri- 
mental to that of others, than the 
coming in after the commencement of 
a Lecture, for they not only lose the 
substance of the discourse, but pre- 
vent their fellow pupils paying that 
attention which the nature of the si-~ 
tuation requires. I come now to the 
second consideration, the uncertain 
commencement adopted by the Lec- 
turer; this may be considered double 
injurious, for, instead. of senenring 
the detect of the former, itine 
it; for -what pupil will attend at a 
stated hour, when ‘he -knows bis 
teacher will not commence till a quar- 
ter or half an hour tater. 

TL attended.the Lectures of a Sar- 
geon at the west. end of the town 
last-winter, which were to be given at 
seven o'clock precisely; for the first 
week the attendance was very regu- 
lar, but after that, either from the 
Lecturer waiting for his pupils, or the 
latter suspecting the absence of the 
former, they did not commence tilla 
quarter, an half, andeven three quar- 
ters of an hour after the fixed time, 
occasioning evils which were severely 
felt by many of the class, who, ata 
mile distant from that theatre, had to 
be at another Lecture,* which com- 
menced ata quarter past eight, the 
hour at which the former ‘ought to 
have concluded. 

I might continne this subject, by 
referring to the afternoon and evening 
Lectures ; but as it would only add 
fault to fault, shall content myself 
with the present, as its mischief is 
ftoo gross for denial, and describe the 
third and last ground of complaint, 
viz. the loss which the diligent stu- 
dent must -sustain by the combined 
abuses of both. 

To the mast deserving, it proves the 
greatest injury, ‘tor he not only is in- 





* Dr. Gregory's. 
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terrupted by the late intruders, but 
receives a short and hurried Lecture 
from the teacher, and must endure the 
greatest inconvenience of any, by the 
great loss of time which he cannot 
avoid. That these are evils, and 
require an early and entire removal, 
no one who has attended Lectures 
can deny, and I think I may ven. 
ture to assert, that their removal 
is as easy as their delay is trouble- 
some ; suppose, then, that the pupils 
are regular in their attendance, what 
honourable man would intrude -on 
their time, or suppose the teacher 
himself should set the example, by 
commencing punctually, what but a 
regular attendance might be expect- 
ed. Ilrave not confined my observa- 
tions to any particular school, because 
they are all equally negligent on this 
point; but I think it would not be un- 
advisable in the Junior Professors to 
disclaim their rank with the Seniors 
on this ground. 

One more observation I must offer, 
which is, that at all schools there are 
many pupils who either by agreement, | 
or the will of their masters, are al- 
lowed occasionally to attend Lectures, 
and it proves a source of much ineon- 
venience when they find so little at- 
tention paid by their apprentices to 
time, but which really proceeds from 
the cause I have endeavoured to ex- 


pose. 
Should this Letter be at all calcu- 
lated for your pages, an early inser- 
tion will oblige, 
Your well wisher, 
Non-InbDoLens. 


EDINBURGH STUDENTS OF 
MEDICINE. 


To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 


Sir, 

Tue fearless way in which you have 
exposed chartered and other abuses, 
and the manly tone in which you re- | 
probate their authors, must for ever | 
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ticle of spirit, might effect their own 
emancipation from the many indigni- 
ties under which they now labour. 
If you think the following acconnt of 
the manner in which the Edinburgh 
students met an attempt to encroach 
upon their privileges can suggest 
any thing to those of London, please 
give it insertion in your Journal ; but 
perhaps they (God help then, silly 
ones) may look upon it as derogatory 
to imitate the much calumniated 
pupils in the north; but to the his- 
tory—A few individuals having been 
guilty of some irregularities in the 
wards of the Infirmary, which, hay- 
ing reached the ears of the Managers, 
they made some regulations curtailing 
the hours of admission, and prohibit- 
ing the studen!s putting questions to 
the patients, except throngh the me- 
dium of a dresser, &c. &c., thus pu- 
nishing the whole for the conduct of a 
few; ameeting was instantly convened, 
a strong remonstrance was drawn up 
and jorwarded to the Managers, by 
whom no notice was taken of it; anu- 
ther meeting was called ; a committee 
appointed for the express purpose of 
endeavouring to get the above regu- 
lations cancelled, and to give their 
opinion how the students ought to 
act if the managers were obstinate ; 
upwards of 100 of the most respect- 
able pledging their honour to go into 
whatever measures the Committee 
should “think, proper to adopt; this 
Committee did not think it prudent to 
address the Managers of the Hospital 
again, but they remitted to the Facul- 
ty of Medicine a copy of the regula- 
tions, of their remonstrances and mi- 
nutes of their public meetings, with a 
farewell address, should they not suc- 
ceed in procuring for them their old 
privileges before a certain day. “ We 
shall be sorry,” said they, * to leave 
our alma mater, and our old and re- 
spected masters ; but cannot submit 
to indignities. Had the feelings of 
liberal minds been consulted, the em- 
ployment of spies would never have 
been resorted to,”’ “* If we are obliged 


secure the gratitude of the pupils in |.to go for the completion of our educa- 
the London Hospitals. I cannot help | tion to other countries ;” &c. In vindi- 


thinking, that all-powerful and mighty | 
as the junto of the College and Hos- 
pital Surgeons may appear to be, and 
selfish and unjust as they truly are, 
that the students, if they had one par- 


cation of themselves, they had resolved 
to print 3000 copies of the whole pro- 
ceedings, to be divided among them, 
and to publish them in the “ British, 
Irish, and American papers, and in the 
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periodical publications at home and 
abroad.” A week before the expira- 
tion of the days of grace, Dr.Gre- 
GORY remitted to the Committee a 
mincing of the grievances from the 
Managers, which was of course re- 
jected with contempt, and it was not 
uatil the last evening that a surren- 
der at discretion was made. Thus 
ended, Mr. Editor, (and we had no 
LANCET to advocate our cause,) an at- 
tempt to treat the students of medi- 
cine in the University of Edinburgh 
in an unjust and tyrannical manner. 
Here, as in all other instances, the 
students were backed by the Profes- 
sors ; their interests, they conceive, 
are the same, and they always act in 
unison; this is not the case in f ondon, 
it would appear, but I think that the 
pupils might at least be treated like 
gentlemen, although it may not be car- 
ried to the almost levelling length that 
it is done in Edinbargh.—lIt is the fa- 
shion of the day to scoff at the medical 
school in the north ; but, with all its 
faults, in vain can a rival be pointed 
out; no where are such independent 
and intelligent students to be,found ; 
there is no pinning of faithato the 
gown of individnal teachers. I have 
known many who bad previously stu- 
died many years in London say, that 
they never learned to think fur them- 
selves until they went to Edinburgh ; 
this is, indeed, the forte of the Uni- 
versity, and justly entitles it to the 
high name it holds, and will for ever 
secure a vast number of illuminati 
from every quarter of the globe. 
Yours, 
M. D. Epinensis, 
London, Aug. 25. 


HOUSE SURGEONS OF THE 
LONDON HOSPITALS. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir,—Permit me to address you 
upon a subject loudly calling for the 
interference of the Governors of the 
London Hospitals generally, namely, 
the appointment of the House Sur- 
GEoNS. It is notorious, that any man, 
however ignorant of his profession, or 
dull in his natural abilities, by becom- 
ing a perpetual pupil, is considered 
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fally competent to the arduous daties 
of the office in question, whea it comes 
to his tura. Knowing the importance 
and responsibility of the situation, and 
at the same time being aware of the 
many instances of gross ignorance and 
neglect that are constantly occurrin 

in the Metropolitan Hospitals, (for 

except none of them); are they not 
(the Surgeons) highly culpable in not 
endeavouring, by some means or other, 
to put a stop to a system that must 
ultimately be prodactive of disgrace, 
if not of ruin, to those institutions ? 
Now, Sir, to remedy thia evil, | would 
suggest that the six senior claimants 
should be examined (if not already 
members of the College of Surgeons), 
and taat person should be deemed 
eligible who has made the greatest 
progress in anatomy and surgery. It 
is not in the nature of things that a 
stripling, a mere boy, very often with 
little more in his head than a fond re- 
membrance of his school antics, can, 
in the course of (in some instances) 
a few months, be fit to undertake a 
charge, which at all times, whether 
in public or private practice, requires 
a certain tact that is only obtained by 
practice and observation, On the 
other hand, I do not mean to say that 
a House Surgeon can be expected to 
be a thoroughly experienced surgeon ; 
undoubtedly not; but I certainly think 
that a person filling such a sitnation 
ought to have a good foundation laid, 
as jar as anatomy and the common 
cases in surgery go. I have heard it 
urged, and that, too, by men who 
cught to know better, that it is not 
necessary for a Honse Surgeon to 
know more than any other pupil, 
because he is entirely guided the 
Surgeons. Now the absurdity of such 
a remark is too evident to need refu- 
tation. Does it not frequently fall to 
the lot of a House Surgeon to apply 
the taxis, to reduce a dislocation of 
the jaw, or thumb, and twenty other 
minor, but very important operations. 
When myself a pupil, | have more 
than once witnessed the irreparable 
mischief that has been produced by 
the ignorance and want of anatomical 
knowledge displayed in an attempt to 
reduce a hernia. I might mention 
many instances of irreparable injury 
to patients from the ignorance of 
House Surgeons, but shail at present 





forbear trowbling you farther than to 
long, bythe timely application of pont 
ong, ly application of your 
invalwabie Lancet, see a stop put to 
alt the abuses of the London Hospi- 
tals, one of the greatest of which: the 


subject of my present courmenication | purpose 


may be eonsidered. 
A Memper or ‘THe CoLLece 
OF SURGEONS. 


‘Sept 1, 1826. 


Me: the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


‘S1r,—The case of aneurism related 
in the Jast number of Tre Lancer, 
isone of the many in Middlesex ‘Hos- 
pital, as well as other Institutions, in 
which ingividual gratification and ad- 
vantage-superseded every other cen- 
sideration. How long the Governors 
of Middlesex Hospital will remain in- 
different to the true interestof the 
Charity is not for me to determine, 
but a more’ gross violation of their 
laws and regulations, for the purpose 
of procuring a preparation for Mr. 
Bett’snew Museum, is not upon re- 
cord. I shail’be.giad’to be informed, 
whether, in the event of the Surgeons 
of an ‘Institution finding that their 
practice upon investigation has been 
the object of censure, are entitled to 
admit patients without hope of benefit, 
for ‘the purpose of making: prepara- 
tioss, and ‘whether such preparations 
being sold “the Hospital is not entitled 
to part ofthe sum received for the 
same. 

‘Mr. Betu’s interest in the Hospital 
has frequently been exemplified in a 
mhanger not creditable to his veracity ; 
but the circumstance ‘of his having 
gone to Scotland, without leaving a 
person willing to perform a capi- 
tal operation, is rather surprising. 
That ‘such is the case at the present 
time, no one will be inclined to doubt 
who “are acquainted with the mames 
of Jor Burns and Joun Suaw, or, as 
they are termed, the senior and junior 
Jors. A patient was placed under 
the ‘care of the latter gentleman some 
time ago, he agreed to submit to‘ the 
epurtiion of ‘lithotomy, and for some 
weeks has repeatedly requested young 
Jor to perform the operation, but no 
persuasion cam induce himto attempt 
sath an operation, until bits brother- 
in‘law‘returns. Ftrust, Sir, -you-will 
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continue to exert oe the 
cause of humanity, ‘thereby ena- 
ble the juniors of ‘the profession to 
form an estimate of men who, indiffe- 
rent to the interest of their fellow 
creatares, perform operations for the 
of exhibiting their mechanical 
powers, regardless of the time when 
such operations ought to be performed. 
I am, Sir, 
A Pepi or Mipo.esex Hosprran. 
Sept. 5, 1825. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


Chronic Tumour of the Breast. 


There is, perhaps, no class of dis- 
eases so perplexing, or in which so 
much diffiealty is experieneed, in ar- 
riving at a correct diagnosis, as in 
tamours of the ‘breast at their first 
commencement ; take, for example, 
the folloWing case, and we can only 
conceive it to be that practical tact 
which is not communicable by words, 
and therefore dies with its possessor, 
which could evable Sir A. Cooper to 
decide that the tamour in question 
was not of a scirrhous nature. 

The patient:is a woman about 49 
years of age, of healthy appearance, 
dark complexion, and of spare habit ; 
she has been the mother of ‘two chil- 
dren, and her menstraal discharge 
has not-yet ceased. She states, that 
she first perceived ‘a .small -knob-in 
the breast about five months since, 


which has gone on gradually increas- 
ing, without any lancinating pain, 

with occasional uneasiness, and more 
especially at the periods of menstru- 


ation. The tumour in the breast is of 
about the size of the palm of the hand ; 
it is flaf and has an uneven lobulated 
feel, as if it were formed of a series 
of conglomerate glands, firmly «com- 
pacted together; the edges are irre- 
gular, or taberculated, and it has a ~ 
stony lrardness. The greater part of 
the tumour is situated above the nip- 
ple, and is perfectly moveable; ‘not 
connected with the below, and 
only connected with the integuments 
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at a small space, the size of a finger- 
neil, and they are here closely adhe- 
rent tothe tumour. The integuments 
eovering the remainder of the swell- 
img are perfectly loose, not in the 
jeast corrngated or discoloured, neither 
is there any retraction of the nipple. 
The swelling would convey the idea 
ofnot being a part of the mammary 
gland, feeling as if'situated upon it; 
there is no enlargement in the axilla. 

. Sir A. Cooper, upow seeing this 
patient, remarked, that it was not of 
@ schirrhous nature, and (rat, if: it 
were removed, the disease would not 
be found to return. Sir A. observed, 
the diagnostic symptoms were “ ab- 
sence of lancinating pain, and the 
general good state of health of the 
patient, together with the lobulated 
feel of the body of the tumonr and its 
tubercular edges ;” but Sir A. admit- 
ted that it was difficult to distinguish 
between this disease and the true 
scirrhus, Certainly the shades of 
difference are so minute that it re- 
quires the microscopic eye of the 
worthy Baronet to discover them. 

Sir A. recommended the breast to 
be removed notwithstanding his be- 
lief that the disease was not of a ma- 
lignant nature. We omitted to men- 
tion that the mamma of the lett side 
has by no means a healthy feel ; seve- 
ralparts of the glands are indurated: 


Dislocation of the Thigh into the 
Foramen, Ovale. 

An accident. of this nature was 
brought to tlie Hospital on Saturday 
evening, Sept, 10th. The patient, a 
thin -young man, liad ‘fallen from a 
scaffold, the height of about thirty 
feet, upon some posts ar pieces of tim- 
ber, and by this means dislocated his 
left hip. 

The @iagnostic symptoms were so 
well marked, that it was impossible to 
mistake the nature of the accident. 
The legs were widely ted, and 
with great difficuity in were 
made to approximate ; the limb was 
then seen to be considerably r 
than the opposite, the foot was turned 
outwards, and the patient rested on 
the ball of the great tee. The body 
was bent forwards, and when the 
patient was desired to stand upright, 
the thigh was. then bent upon the 


body ; the flattening of the hip was 
distinctly seen, and the bead of the 
bone could be felt at the upper part 
of the thigh. 

The mode of reduction was as fol- 
lows :—The patient was placed upon 
his: back on a table, with his shoulders 
elevated, a broad belt was passed 
around the pelvis, and fastened to an 
iron on the right of the patient. A 
jack towel was carried between the 
upper part ef the thigh and the pubes, 
and to this the hook: of the pullies was 
attached. Extension was thew gra- 
dually made a ae upwards, and 
the surgeon (Mr. ) taking hold of 
the limb, which was e and 
nearly in a straight line with the body, 
gentlycarried it inwards, and at tte 
“same time slightly depressed thetliigh, 
in order to prevent tire head: of ‘the 
bone (as he'said) from passing into the 
ischiatic notch. Tlie reduction was 
speedily effected, and the bone was 
distinctly heard to pass into its socket. 


ST. THOMAS’S. HOSPITAL. 


Case of simple Chronic Enlargement 
of the Testicle. 

William Thompson, the subject of 
this disease, was. admitted ingo the 
Hospital August 11th, under the care 
of Mr. Travers, The patient, aman 
of about 30 years of age, wa¥ appa- 
rently much out of health ; he. a 
sallow complexion, wan countenance, 
and was-exceedingly spare. ‘Phe riglit 
testicle was found to be enlarged: to 
about four times its natural size, and 
was so exceedingly firm, that the ex- 
pressiomof ‘* stony hardness” affords 
« correct:idea‘of its:state. Every part 
of the body of the:testicle was equally 
indurated, but at the upper part a 
slight sense of flactnation was: com- 
municated to the hand, or) rather, to 
express it more: there was 
at this part an elastic feel, differing 
entirely from the great bulk of the 
tumour, anti was evidently an: accu- 
mulation of fiuid, constituting wha 
has been termed hiydro-sareocele, It 
was not possible to distinguish | the 
line of demarcation between the body 
of: the testicle and the epididymis, 
t ing, as it were, ed to- 
gether, and the chord thickened, The 
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patient did not complain of acute 
pain in the testicle, but of a dragging 
pain in the Joins; the part was not 
tender upon pressure, nor were the 
integuments inflamed. This disease 
commenced about eighteen months 
since, and its progress had been gra- 
dual; the patient had his leg ampu- 
tated some years ago, in consequence 
of white swelling of the knee-joint, 
and from his own description it ap- 
peared, that he had frequently labour- 
ed under different glandular enlarge- 
ments. 
We mention these facts, becanse 
they appear to strengthen the opinion 
r. TRAVERS, “ho considers this 
chronic enlargement of the testicle to 
originate in a scrotulous diathesis. It 
did not appear to be, in the most 
remote derree, connected with any 
venereal disposition, if the patient's 
account conid be at all relied upon, 
for he stated, that he had gonorrhea 
ten years since, and that he had never 
Jaboured under any other venereal 
complaint. 


The treatment of this case was as 
follows :— 

Aug. 13th. He was directed to sus- 
pend the parts and to rub in, upon 
the testicle, every night, one scruple of 
mercurial ointment, and to take the 
follawing medicine three times a day, 

Solution of oxymuriute of mercury, 

one drachm, 

Extract of sarsaparilla, half a dr. 

Decoction of ditto, four ounces. 


The mercurial inunctions were con- 
tinued five days, at the end of which 
period the mouth became much affect- 
ed, and he was directed to disconti- 
nue the frictions. It was gratifying 
to find that at this- time (as soon as 
the constitution was under the sen- 
sible inflnence of mercury) the disease 
in the testicle began to yield, and it 
had already lost one of its most essen- 
tial characteristics, the “ stony hard- 


2d. There is an evident diminn- 
tion in the size of the affected part, 
and in many parts the swelling has 
become soft to the toch; the ptya- 
lism continues somewhat profuse.— 
Aperient medicine was directed to be 

en occasionally, and to continue 
taking the mixture. A mercurial plas- 
ter to be applied to the scrotum. 
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30th. The tumonr has gone on gra- 
dually lessening, and is now reduced 
to half the magnitude which it was 
at the time of admission, The mer- 
cutrial plaster is renewed occasionally, 
and he continues to tuke the medi- 
cines first prescribed. 

Sept. 8th. Since our last report 
the testicle is considerably less, and 
the patient’s general health appears 
to be improved. The testicle is now 
not much increased in size, and he 
wishes to leave the Hospital at the 
end of the week. - 

The foregoing case, although one of 
frequent occurrence, is not the less 
interesting, inasmuch as it shows the 
possibility of curing some chronic en- 
largements of the testicle by submit- 
ing the constitution to the action of 
mereury, a fact now generally known 
to the profession, for we believe that 
the diseases incident to the testicles 
are much better understood than for- 
merly, and of this any one may be 
convinced who will read the obser- 
vations of that excellent surgeon Ms. 
Pott, upon sarcocele, who was im- 
pressed with the belief that simple 
chronic enlargement was trequently 
c: nverted inte malignant disease, and 
under this idea the operation of cas- 
tration (at that period) was very fie- 


‘quent; indeed we have heard Sir A. 


Cooper acknowledge, that when he 
commenced his profession, so little 
was known of the disease of the tes- 
ticle, that he has frequently operated 
in cases for diseases which have since 
been found to be curable. 


Case of Ulceration of the Cornea, with 
Hypopium. 

Jas. Allen, a labouring man, et. 58, 
was admitted into King’s Ward, Aug. 
11, as a patient of Mr. Travers’, with 
disease of the right eye, which he 
stated tobe of three weeks’ standing, 
and that it came on without any ex- 
ternal injury. Upon examination, 
there ,was found to be an extensive 
ulcer on the transparent cornea of the 
right eye, with acute inflammation of 
the tunica corjunctiva, and a deposit 
of yellowish matter at the bottom of 
the anterior chamber. This may suf- 
fice as a general description, but to 
speak more minately of the state of 
the parts :—The ulceration of the cor- 
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nea was situated on the inner side of 
the pupil, and extended nearly from 
the edge of the pupil to the junction 
of the opaque and transparent cornea ; 
the ulcer was of a pale ash colour, 
with irregular and elevated edges ; 
the tunica conjunctiva was exceed- 
ingly vascular, and there was slight 
chemosis ; the cornea was opaque, so 
that the iris could only be faintly 
seen, and the patient’s power of vi- 
sion was of course very slight. All 
the symptoms usually attendant upon 
acute ophthalmia were present ; there 
was great pain in the eye-ball, with 
shooting pains in the temple and eye- 
brow, aversion to light, &c.; the de- 
posit at the bottom of the anterior 
chamber was of a crescentic form, 
with smooth and regular edges. 
18th. The patient was seen by Mr. 
Travers to-day. Leeches had been 
applied to the eyelids and a blister 
to the nape of the neck, by the direc- 
tion of Mr. T.’s dresser. The follow- 
ing plan was directed: —The ulcer on 
the-cornea to be touched with a solu- 
tion cf nitrate of silver, (five grains 
of the salt to an ounce of water,) and 
this to be applied by means of a camel- 
hair pencil; leeches to be again ap- 
plied to the eye-lids, and a blister to 
the neck, to be dressed with savin 
ointment. 
Dover's powder, five grains, 
Calomel, one grain, 
To be taken every night; and the fol- 
lowing collyrium to be ‘applied tepid 
to the eye, 
Solution of acetated ammonia, two 
ounces, 
Decoction of poppy, six ounces—Mix. 


15th. The deposit into the anterior 
chamber is still going on, and is appa- 
rently more fluid; it readily follows 
the motions of the head, . gravitating 
te either side. 
The application of the leeches 
affords temporary relief, but there is 
still’ mach throbbing pain, and the 
vascularity of the conjunctiva is un- 
diminished. Leeches were applied 
yesterday, and Mr. T. directed their 
application every second morning. 
2th. There appears to be less in- 
flammation in the eye, but the deposit 
has very much increased since -the 
Jast report ; the ulcer does not appear 
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to have healed, and tlie patient com- 
plains of a great sensation in the eye, 
which may probably arise from the 
separation of an eschar f rmed by the 
application of the caustic solution. 
The patient was ordered to omit the 
pills, and to take, three times a day, 


Sulphate of quinine, two grains, 
Infusion of roses, one and a half oz. 


Continne the application of the caus- 
tic solution and of the collyrium. 

26th. The turgidity of the vessels 
of the tunica conjunctivais less ; there 
appears to be somewhat less deposi- 
tion in the anterior chamber, and the 
ulcer of the cornea is healing; the 
edges have become regular, although 
the depression is not much lessened ; 
the patient is-now tolerably free from 
pain. Mr. Travers directed a small 
blister to be applied on the temple 
every third morning; to continue the 
quinine draught, with the addition of 
dilute sulphuric acid, ten minims, and 
the following collyrium, to be ap- 
plied cold, 


Solution of acetated ammonia, two 
ounces, 

Camphor mixture, one ounce, 

Rose water, six ounces. 


$list. The absorption of the depo- 
sitis gradually proceeding ; the cor- 
nea is more opaque, and the healing 
process is going on with the ulcer. 
Omit the application of the solation 
of nitrate of silver, and also of the 
collyrinm. 


Extract of belladonna, one drackm, 
Water, six ounces, 
to be applied to the eye tepid. 


Sept. 4th. The matter forming the 
hypopiam is now evidently much di- 
minished, and that which remains 
appears to be less fluid; vision very 
indistinct; the patient has only a 


‘faint perception of light; a small 


plexus of vessels may be observed 
passing to the surface of the ulcer. 
7th, Mr. Travers remarked, on 
visiting the patient to-day, that the 
ulcer was completely healed, notwith- 
standing that the fovea or depression 
remained, and that it would now be 
advisable to give small doses of mer- 
cary. The cornea was so opaque that 
the iris could not be distinguished, 
but Mr. T. considered it probable that 





some adhesions had taken place, so 
as.to produce irregularity of the pupil. 
The patient was directed to take a 
pill, night and morbing, composed of 
icksilver with chalk, five grains, 

ler of opium, quarter of a grain, 
and decoction of sarsaparilla, with 
extract, three times a day. 

Sept: 12th. The deposit in ‘the an- 
tevior chamber has been entirely re- 
moved, and the cornea is much less 
opaque on ‘the right side; the pupil 
may be distinguished, it is contracted 
and of -an irregular figure ; the vasca- 
larity of the conjunctiva continues, 
and the power of vision is still but 
slight; he has but a very faint per- 
ception of light. The mouth is net at 
all affected, and he continues to take 
the medicines prescribed on Sept. 7. 


ee 


Case.of Strangulated Scrotai Hernia. 

William Fry, a patient who bas been 
in ‘the Hospitalseveral months, under 
the care of Mr. Tyrreit, for carcino- 
mateus disease of the heel, (of which 
a report may be found in a former 
number of Tug Lancet,) on Tuesday 
noon, Sep. 13th, was found to be la- 
bouring under symptoms of strangu- 
lated hernia. e attention of tlic 
dresser was directed to him, in-con- 
sequence of the man eomplaining of 
pain in the abdomen. It appeared 
upon inquiry, that he had complained 
of pain and uneasiness on the pre- 
ceding evening, and during the night 
he vomited and had also occasional 
hiceap; his bowels had been much 
disturbed on the previous day, and it 
is probable that the straining in pass- 
ing ‘his stools had the’ effect of pro. 
ducing the hernia, for the patient 
stated teat he had not previously been 
affected with rupture, and that he had 
never worma (rass. i 

The carcinomatous disease of the 
heel hashad considerable effect upon 
the poor man’s health, he ‘has a sallow 


cachectic ranee, and is mach 
emaciated: Phe disease is inthe left 
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gave him nauseating doses of tartar 
emetic ; from these measnres the pa- 
tient became very faint, and the taxis 
was attempted for a considerable 
time without any good effect, al- 
though, from the general relaxation 
produced, the tumour became softer. 

The patient:;was removed from the 
warm bath to his bed, and a messen- 
ger dispatehed for Mr. TyRRrew. 

The tumeur was now of the size of 
a goose’s egg, not very firm, nor the 
integuments much discoloured, and 
the testicle could be distinguished at 
the lower part of the tumour, There 
was slight tenderness of the abdomen 
upon pressure, with occasional hiccup 
and the pulse quickened, with a degree 
of hardness. Mr. TyRRELL, immediately 
upon his arrival, decided upon the 
propriety of operating, to which the 
poor man; without hesitation, consent- 
ed, and the pubes being shaved, the 
patient was taken into the Theatre. 


Operation. 


Mr. Tyrrett made an incision 
through the integuments with a donble- 
edged scalpel, the extent of the inci- 
sion was about two inches and a half. 
The superficial fascia was next opened 
and slit ap, upon a probe director jin- 
troduced at the opening. In cutting 
through the integuments, a small ar- 
tery was divided at the npper part of 
the incision, the bleeding from which 
was readily controlled by the pres- 
sure of the finger. ‘The cremaster 
was divided and the heruial sac ex- 
posed, which being pinched up,a small: 
Opening was carefully made at ,the 
lower part, and it was divided on.the 
probe director ; there was a.consider- 
able quantity of seram contained in 
the hernial sac. The contents of the 
tumour proved. to be intestinal with- 
out any portion of omentum. The gut 
was little discoleuréd, only more 
tvascular than Rapa Smee egy eo 
) gested state of its vess finger 
could not be passed h the ex- 
ternal , and it was evident«thiat 
the seat of the stricture was at ‘that 
/part, a probe director was passed un- 


der the seat of constriction, and by 
} means of the hernial knife the stric- 


‘readily through the ring inte 
dG 
' Considerable ‘difficulty was never- 
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theless experienced in returning the | sensible, but unable to articulate. dis- 


intestine, and several minutes. were 
oceupied.in performing this part of 
the, operation, There. was no. appa- 
rent adhesion between the imner sur- 
face of the sac and the intestine, bat 
it was said there was a band .crossing 
the canal and forming a second stric- 
ture, but this. band was not divided, 
and the intestine was at length .re- 
turned.. The edges of the wound were 
very’ carefully brought together, and 
the patient. placed,in bed with the 
knees elevated. 

On the.day following the operation, 
the patient’s bowels had been twice 
relieved. The pulse was rather in- 
creased, in quickness, bnt free from 
hardness ; tongue but slightly furred, 
and he had ‘oceasional hiceup during 
the night. The abdomen was a little 
tender upon pressure, a fomentation* 
bag had: been applied to the lower 
part of the belly, and a common pur- 
gative enema administered. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Fractured Dorsal Vertebra. 


Peter Neal, aged 32, a labouring 
man about the die size, was admit. 
ted into Rahere’s ward early on Fri- 
day morning, Sept. 24, under the care 
of Mr, Vincent, having fallen from a 
scaffold. belonging ,to the chapel now 
erecting for that exemplary divine 
Alexander Fletcher, and his discern- 
ing flock. He had fallen 30 feet. 
When brought to the Hospital it was 
found. there was depression of the 
spinous process of the fifth dorsal 
vertebra. When the part was touched 
he complained of pam with paralysis 
of the lower extremities, and loss of 
all’ sensation in the part below the 
fracture. He lies in a state of stupor ; 
when spoken to, however, he appears 





* The manner in which warm fo- 
mentations are ied at this Hospi- 
tal, is by means of a bag. filled 
with a ane which . ave 
heated, and u i “is sp 
Gunpbitted apirinal om hiner 

applied to patieats upon whom 
the operation for lithetomy has been 


performed. 





tinctly, Palse 96, the température of 
all parts. was. equal., Mr... Vincenz 
saw him at.12, and proposed blood te 
be taken..from the spine by cupping, 
and to. have the patient placed on one 
of Mr. Earle’s beds, It being thought, 
however, that the man could not live 
under the removal, this-plam-wes not 
followed, he was-merely ordered a 
dose of calomel and jalap. Evening— 
Had no stool nor made water since liis 
admittance, the latter was drawn off 
by the dresser ; was ordered a glyster, 

Sept. 8d. He was bled late list night 
to 5xii.; but the blood does not exhibit 
apy marks of inflammation; had two 
doses of house physic given him da- 
ring the night. He says he feels bet 
terthis morning ;, he looks more lively, 
not so drowsy; the pnise is 108; 
tongue covered with a thick’ white 
coat; has had. no discharge from. the 
bowels ; he had.a dose of calomel and 
jalap in the morning with a glister, 
and the same in the evening; the urine 
drawn off night and morning is high 
coloured. 

4th. To-day he appears very drow- 
sy, lays with his eye-lids closed, con- 
stantly moaning ina low tone. Pulse 
115, small and rapid ; tongue. white, 
the belly is high and hard ; since last 
night has discharged his feces inve- 
luntarily, the urine drawn off is very 
light coloured ; he was ordered the 
effervescing medicine. 

5th. Evidently werse, pvlse 126, 
small hy i atte feces continue to 
pass iy arily, has great thirst, is 
continually calling out for water to 
drink; his belly continues to swe. 
Evening—His abdomen is now very 
tense and tympanitic, feels no pain on 
its being pressed, complains of pain in 
the pit of the stomach, and appears to 
breathe with difficulty; hada smalf 
quantity of light celeered urine tinged 
with blood drawa off. 

6th. Belly now enarmonsly distend- 
ed, hard and incompressible; we could 
not feel his pulse, owing to-his threw- 
ing up, almost without intermission, 
large quantities of adark green bilivas 
looking flaid, and ejecting it forth on 
all sides and to a considerable-distanee 
on the floor. He continued to vomit 
this matter till five o’clock, when he 
died, A-shert time before his death, 
he called for his clothes and madeag 





a t to get out of bed, in which he 
would have been successful had he not 
béen prevented by the nurses. This 
circumstance, although curious, is 
mentioned by Mr. C. Bett, as not un- 
common in tne termination of fatal 
cases of injury of thé spine.* 


Post-mortem Examination. 


The spine was first examined, and 
the fifth dorsal vertebra found frac- 
tured, the spinal cord and the theca 
vertebralis were completely torn across. 
On opening the cavity of the abdomen 
a quantity of air escaped, which had 
little smell, and the intestines were 
seen greatly distended with it. The 
peritoneum presented an appearance 
of slight inflammation at its lower 
part, and beneath it was observed a 
small quantity of pus. In the stomach 
was found a small quantity of that 
blackish coloured fluid he vomited 
previous to death. The thorax con- 
tained a large quantity of blood in 
consequence of rupture of the right 
lung in the situation of the fractured 
vertebra, From the appearance here 
discovered it will necessarily be in- 
ferred that an operation would have 
been attended with no beneficial re- 
sults; but we would ask, who was 
aware of this on the man’s admission? 
Why then was Mr. H. Crine’s opera- 
tion not attempted ? Every one knows 
the invariable termiuation of these cases 
without operation. We are happy to 
find Sir Asttey Cooper agrees in the 
propriety of the attempt. "Tlie pro- 
posal (he says) “‘ is landable,“énd the 
Operation not severe, nor does it in- 
crease the danger of the patient— 
time and experience can alone deter- 
mine its value. If we could save one 
life in a hundred by it, we should de- 
serve well of mankind.” 


4 woman having swallowed Acetate of 
Lead 


Wilson, a woman in anad- 
vanced state of prequanc » was ad- 
mitted into Queen’s Ward, Sept. 3d, 
having swallowed a considerable quan- 
tity (two pennyworth) of acetate of 


2 





© We have seen it in several cases. 
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lead. She had not taken it long ere, 
repenting of her rashness, she told her 
friends what she had done, who imme- 
diately conveyed her to the Hospital. 
Reid’s stomach pump was attempted 
to be used under the direction of Mr. 
Waeever, by which a small quantity 
of water was injected into the stomach, 
but such was the contractile power of 
it and the cesophagus, that the tube 
was soon expelled with the. water. 

The patient, upon the tube being 
expelled, consented, under the threat 
of its being again introduced, to swal- 
low large quantities of water, by which 
means copious vomiting was produced, 
and the stomach cleared. The fluid 
was not analysed. . For the next two 
days she complained of considerable 
pain in the region of the stomach, 
which was removed by the use of 
leeches and castor oil. 

This appears a very inferior and un- 
manageable instrament. when com- 
pared with that invented by Weiss of 
the Strand. Considerable time elapsed 
before the different tubes were adapted 
to each other for use, and the singte 
circumstance of the same tube which 
conveys the fluid into the stomach not 
being adapted to withdraw it, forms 
an insupérable objection to its use. 
Valuable time .is lost in adapting the 
tubes previous to injecting the fluid, 
again when it is to be withdrawn 
—and when it is recollected that it 
is necessary to fill and exhaust a 
number of times, this objection be- 
comes of still greater weight, It 
has been employed several times at 
this Hospital, when it was thought 
proper to mix the injected fluid with 
mucilage ; now if laid by without very 
careful cleaning, which is generally 
the case, the next time it is wanted 
the valve will most probably be found 
clogged up, and consequently it can- 
not act. A sana 204 of these objec- 
tions, it will not act at all unless held 
in a particular position, the exact si- 
tuation of which it is difficult to find 
out. Weiss’s, on the contrary, has 
no valves, will act when held in any 
position, and the same tube will both 
inject and exhaust. Afler the fluid 
has been injected, all that is required 
to enable pamp to withdraw it, 
is to give the piston a quarter-turn 
and proceed as when injecting. 
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Case of Sloughing Prepuce. 


Michael Tooney, wt. 32, was ad- 
mitted into Lazarus’s Ward, under Mr. 
LawRrENce, on the 29th August, with 
sloughing prepuce, accompanied by 
much surrounding irritation and con- 
stitational disturbance. The pulse 
was full and tolerably strong, he was 
ordered to be bled to 3xvi. 


Sept. 2d. Is considerably better; 
pulse 98, full. The blood taken away 
very much buffed, says he fecls less 
pain, the appearance of the penis 
much improved and the slough sepa- 
ratings Mr. Lawrence remarked, 
that according to the usual doctrine, 
this man should have had bark and 
wine given him, and a stimulating 
substance applied to the part; this 
case has gone on gradually improving, 
and is sow nearly well. 


Case of Lepros. 


The girl with leprosy, after using 
the sulphur bath several times since 
the 24th, without deriving much bene- 
fit, took it into her head to leave the 
hospital, which prevented any further 
means of cure being adopted, 


The only operation this week was 
the removal of a small tumour from 
a girl’s cheek by Mr. Vincent. 


The accidents ‘-have been—three 
broken clavicles; two patients with 
broken ribs, broken radius and ulna; 
broken thigh obliquely above the con- 
dyles ;, compound fracture of the leg; 
dislocated elbow outwards; case of 
hernia; cut in the arm throngh the 
fascia; woman swallowed sugar. of 
lead ; boy killed by a cart ; right thigh 
broken, the integuments of the left 
torn off, and’ the right carpus broken 
to pieces ; one or two cut heads; burn; 
retention of urine; ‘sprained ancle ; 
boy kicked’ by a bullock ; man fallen 
from a scaffold, with fracture of one 
of the dorsal vertebra. 
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Poisoning by Laudanum, 


A poor child, about 3 years of age, 
was brought to the Hospital, on Tues- 
day evening, under the following cir- 
cumstances. The child had been ail- 
ing for some days, and being very 
restless, the mother purchased some 
laadanum, of which she gave the child 
four tea spoonfuls, This quantity, as 
might naturally be supposed, pro- 
duced the most alarming symptoms, 
and a medical man was called to the 
child, who prescribed one grain and a 
half of tartar emetic, which prodaced 
no effect. The symptoms continuing, 
the child was brought to the Hospital. 

At this: time there was complete 
immobility and insensibility, with cold 
extremities, cadaverous countenance, 
and the lips and face of a livid hue. 
The respiration was scarcely percep- 
tible, and the pulse was exceedingly 
feeble. Eight grains of sulphate .of 
zinc dissolved in water were imme- 
diately given, which failed to produce 
any effect, It was considered that 
the congestive state might be relieved 
by putting the child in a warm bath; 
this measure was adopted. The jugu- 
lar vein. was opened, and about four 
ounces of blood were abstracted. Small 
doses of ipecacuanha wine with anti- 
monial wine were administered, which 
produced three copious evacuations ; 
after which the child appeared to be 
somewhat relieved from its previous 
state of profound lethargy, and evinced 
symptoms of returning ‘sensibility. 
The warm bath had a most decidedly 
beneficial effect, by inducing a flow of 
blood to the surface, and thus reliev- 
ing the vital organs.* The child was 
kept roused for some time, the power 
of sensibility and motion were very 
feeble, but after a few hours it was 
allowed to sleep...On the following 
morning, Dr. Sourgey and Dr. Haw- 
KINS saw the little patient, the prog- 
nosis of these. two sages was, that the 
child would not recover, but it was 
sufficiently well to leave the Hospital 
on the following day. 





* Dr. Cuan recommends the affu- 
‘sion of warm water at 106 or 108 de- 
grees. ‘ 101 
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Injury of the Head. 

Martin Dunlery, aged 30, was ad- 
mitted: into the Hespital June, 7th, 
under the care of Mr. Keave, having 
fallen«from a: height of twenty feet, 
fvom a scaffold, by which he received 
a\lacerated wound of the scalp; over 
the frontal bone {which was. denuded.) 
There was also a comminuted frac. 
tare of the On his admission, 
he was in a state of stupor from intox- 
ication, the | pupils: were. likewise 
slightly contracted, the skin cold, and 
the puise janguid.. The edges of the 
wound, in» the: sealp were ‘brou 
together by strips of adhesive plaster. 
The fracture of the patetla wassecured 
by aroller, Five.o’cloek p. m. seems 
very restiess and uneasy, has vomited, 
skin hot, pulsequick, V.S. ad ‘xij: and 
to have some house physic directly. 

8th. Passed’ a restless night, com- 
plains of pain and a sense of weight 
in the head, and ‘there was tumefac- 
tion around the wound, pulse soft, 
bowels freely open. Vespere : the pain 
and tension bas increased, and he is 
restléss, pulse 100, strong aud hard, 
V.S. ad =x. 


9th. Passed a better night, pain in 
the head less and the tension relieved, 
pulse 100 and soft, skin dry and hot, 
tongue, furred, bowels open; let a 
poultice be applied to the affected 
ts,.and.let him have the saline 
Sonia with a drachm.of the sul- 
ppaie of magnesia; and ‘half a drachm 
the Jiq. aat. tart. every:four hours, 
Vespere : has experienced great relief 
trom the ice; the wound suppa- 
Fates, is looking well, bowels con- 
» repeat the haust. senna. 


Oth. Passed'a good night, the me- 
@icine ‘has acted ‘on the’ bowels; the 
wound on the scalp looks healthy; 
pm > ny is any s round the 

, it was laid-open to: 
with a scalpel, and some pus eseaped, 
pulse full and ‘hard; tongue ferred, 
skin hot, complains-of little-pain; V.S; 


Vespere: the blood drawn, 


and buffed ; there is an erysi- 
: blasly over the right side of 
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13th. Improves, the wound in the 
scalp 81 es, erysipelas has 4pread 
over the face, palse 96 and firm, tongue 
clean, bowels open ; he continues the 
saline. draught with the selphas mag - 
nesie and the antimenial wine; the 
poultice-and lotion te be continued. 

17th. Going on well; health: muclr 
improved; an-abscess‘has formed‘un- 
der the sealp, which has been opened 
and discharged a deal of pus; tengue 
clean, bowels regular, pulse rather 
hard ; repeat the medicine. 

20th. Erysipelas has gone’ off, the 
wound lo healthy and supprrates 
freely, tongue slightly furred, bowels 
epen, pulse natural; repeat the me- 


ght | dicine, 


August Sth. Has been going on well 
till the last day or two,, when lie has 
complained of a pain in the stomach, 
and headache ; V.S. ad’ Pa; or- 
dered to take five grains of ‘calome 
at bed time, and house physic in the 
morning; let him have fever diet. 


6th. Bowels have been well opened, 
pain in thé’stomach greatly relieved, 
always. complains of pain in the head, 
the wound of the scalp nearly healed, 
erysipelas gone off. 

14th. The pain always remains fixed 
in the head ; ordered to have a blister 
to the napeof the neck. 

15th. Headache relieved, the wound 
of the scalp looks trealthy and heals 
fast; complains of pain in the knee ; 
ordered to apply a blister. 

19tli. Pain in the knee gone; the 
wound of the scalp healed. 


Operations, 
Mr. Bropre. removed a 
the tibia by the trephine, tf —_ 
tient in Princess’s Ward; ‘and’ Mr. 
Lg performed amputation below the 
nee. 


rtion of 


The accidents admitted are—frac- 


“light injory of 

. i > 

the head; a-case of: severe burn, the 
an died 


a few. hours after her 


the} admission. There are several others, 





which are of no importance, 


0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“7.” is incorrect. 

“ OgBservaToR” is under considera- 
tion. 

Fe addresseda Letter to “ A. BC?” 
at the place he named, but it was return- 
ed tous. 

** HiBeRNICUS” on a future occasion. 

If “C.5.A.” will write to us, we 


shall be happy to communicate with him; | PTECe 


the subject he alludes to cannot consis- 


forwarded to our Correspond 





tenly be discussed here. 


The communication of ‘* Dr. SHER- 
win” shall be inserted. 

The Letter of “ A Looxer-on,” 
when we have softened it a little. 

The sketch of “ Mr. Harton” 
shall, if the Writer has no objection, be 
lent Eri- 
NENSIS; this, we hope, will fully ac- 
complish his object, and we return him 
our thanks. We think ERinensis has 
eded so happily in his course, 
that we should not like to interfere with 
him. 
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mter Course of LE 


THEATRE OF ANATOMW, WINDMILL-STREET. 
s to inform the Medical Publi 
URES on ANATOMY, PHYSIO 


he will commence his next 
Y, PATHOLOGY, and SUR- 


GERY, on Saturday, the Istof October, 1826, at Two o’Clock, p..m. in his new and spacious 


Windmill-street, Golden. 
an additi 
ventilated 
the Dissectin 





— and it will be his contin 


vancement of his Pupiis. Surgeons in the Army and 


uare. Three Courses are delivered during 
dai he Pupils will have the benefit ofs 
Rooms, with an ample sup, 


the Year, and 


of a. Mr. 
study to render every assistance for the ad- 
avy, also established Medical Practi- 


tioners will = with uncommon advantages in renewing their knowledge of Anatomy and 


e 


yan 


Apply, pre 


ive 


ingle Ooume ¢ ° ‘Lectures and Dissections, Five Guineas, 


Anti 





Terms—Perpetua) to both the Lectures and Di 





‘en G 
The inconveniences ef Dissec- 


Process. 
viously to ‘the Ist of October, to Mr, Dermott, No.7, Hollen-street, Wardour - 


street, tif‘eal subsequently to this) at his New Residence. which is on the same Premises.as the 


Theatre, No.4, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-sq 


ure. 


Two House Pupils can be received, who will have many professional advantages.—The Cer- 
tificates of these Lectures are received by the Royal College of Surgeons. 





THEATRE OF ANATOMY a WEBB-STREET, MAZE-POND, 
The nap COURSE of LECTURES delivered at this Theatre will commence on 


a my » October |, 


Demonsteatins ~ 4 R. HUTCH 
. ARMSTRONG on the PRINCIPLES 
1, at.Four ae in the 
on the fo lewing Thursda: 
*,* Dr. 


1825. 
INGER on ANATOMY eed ERS LAee, daily, ata quarter past Eleven. — 


and PRACTICE of PHYSIC, on ear ta 


Afternoon; and on MATERIA MEDICA, at the 


Armstrong hoving since his last-delivered Course of Lectures carefull 
and’ revised his Lectures and having atlded about twenty entirely new ones, his 


feture Course 


on the Principles and Practice of Physic will 4 _ greatly extended as to render it necessary 


for him to Lectare four times a on that s 


week 
Dr. DAVIS on rooney and DISEAS! . of WOMEN and CHILDREN, on Tues- 


Thursdays, and Saturda 


at Three o’Clock in'the Afternoon. 


“ty. RICHARD PHILLIPS on CHEMISTRY aod PHARMACY, on Tucsdays, Thursdays, 


and Saturdays, ata » per before Ten in the Morning. 
‘For Coding tyme ahr teen gp Dean -street, 


Borough ; 
tical Err Wears, Hae font or Valo 


ware; Dr. 


strong, 48, Tenedll ex 
r, Highley’s 


— -square ; or at 


Dr. Arm- 





NION-8 


Teer aes ON THE Ban il AND PRACTICE. fepouovan” AT THE SURREY 


Dr WAITING will deliver bis AUNTROD DU 
ber, 1825, at Ten o’Clock in the F 


srenen, 2 
and Fri iays, at the same 
ly to Dr. iting, 13, Rodney-buildings, 


and will 


URE on Satu 


of oa 
e the Course on Wednes- 


New Kent-road, or at the ideale 





PRACTICAL MIDWIFERY. 


Dr. HOPKINS, Ph 


peer 
‘or Particulars, apply to Dr. H. ‘at his House. 


a SS Lo are SE Bim 





384 THE LANCET. 


ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 


A vacancy offers for an APPRENTICE with a Surgeon of Re :pectability at the West end of 
the Town. Considerable opportunities will present themse!ves for Dissection, and free admis- 
sion given to Hospital Practice, Anatomical Lectures, and Dispensary Practice, and many other 

advantages are available. 

For further Particulars, direct (Post paid) to R. P., Messrs. Burgess and Hill, Great Wind- 
mill-street, Hay-market ; or at No.6, Rei- ;lion- square, Holborn. 

E. W. must pleese to give his present Address. Mr: W**#*, to whose house he requested an 
answer to be directed, having removed. | 





HOSPITAL PUPILS. 

A CONSULTING SURGEON, residing at a convenient distance from Bartholomew’s and 
the Borough Hospitals, has vacancies fur TWO PUPILS tw live in his House. He has a 
Private Dissecting Room, in which he atiends daily to demonstrate, and prepare them in 
Anatomy and Surgery for ‘the College of Surgeons. 

Apply by Letter (Post paid) to J. B.,. Messrs. Burkitt, Winstanley, and Son, 7, Poultry. 





HOSPITAL PUPILS. 

A PHYSICIAN, residing within a eamseaieat-distance of the principal Hospitals, would 
receive as an Inmate A PUPIL, who would have the advantage of his direction aad assistance 
in a regular course of Study, so arranged as to correspond with, and promote the objects of the 
Hospital Lectures and Practice, and t» lay the foundation of a liberal Medical Eiucation. 

Every further information may be obtained by addressing A. B., Library of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, 57, Lincoln’s-inn-tields. 





TO SURGEONS, APOTHECARIES, &c. 
A MEDICAL PRACTICE, with Retail attached to it, to be » ~ of.—The Purchase 
ba = required, about 7u/. 
e ‘or further Particulars apply to James Curtis, Druggist, 11, Old Fish-street, Doctor’s 
a8 


A GENTLEMAN, regularly educated in the Three Branches of his pemaateg, wishes fora 
Situation as an ASSISTANT. The most respectable References can be give: 

Letters addressed (Post paid) te A.B at Messrs. W. Neeley and Co.’s ‘Advertising Office, 
*Change Alley, London, will meet with due attention. 








Shortly will ap reer the Fourth Edition of 

The FORMULARY for the PREPA TION and EMPLOYMENT of several NEW 

pm ee By M. MAJENDIE, Translated by A. L. FISHER, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. 





n the Press, and speedil blished, with origina! Plans, elegantly co'oure?, 
A TREATISE on the AR ERIAL “SYSTEM, intended to illustrate the importance of 
as the Ana .tomozes in reference to the Rationale of the New Operation for Aneurism, and 
argical Treatment of Hemorrhage. By THOMAS TURNER, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, —— of the Medico-Chirargical Society of Edinburgh; Lecturer on 
Anatomy, Socation’™ ee Pathology; and Author of “ Oatlines of a System of Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Educati &e. " 








Just Published, mLS: Wetton, 21, Fleet-street, 

The MEDICAL COMMON PLACE-BOOK, 4to, price 10s. 6d. arranged u oe new plan 
for entering ee Cases, with an Alphabetical Index of upwards of Eight Hundred Heads, 
which occur in general reading and practice, 

« terms in the practice of Physic, Surgery, Midwifery, Chemistry, &c. will be 
found arranged Alphabetically” and onder each Letter a biank space has been left for the inser- 
tion of + Sg additional names that may beh found y "Preface. 


Goad ond seely, Sites ond Do Sate Jeul facilitate a ref 
Notre faportance of Gekinns Tehibir Mvenet: Wachee eenahe Seameanied on, foun ole at faee 
“ ces) ‘eaainent men have becoiite so, by an early conviction ef the utility of a practice 
by which the most valuable parts of Books and Lectures, as weil as cases and observations, are 
more fixed in the memory, but are sure, by an easy reference, to be found when wanted.’’ 


Miner, Vol VEIL Nelo 
*,* Medical Books supplied on the best terms. 
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